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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The talk about ‘*‘ Federated Empire’’ and ‘‘ Home 
Rule all round ’’ goes on. It has almost swelled into 
a buzz. The letters of ** Pacificus ’’ are made much of 
by moderate Liberals; and Unionists who are or have 
been in practical politics say roundly the party is 
being prepared for a kind of Home Rule. There is a 
great deal too much of this. It would be well if 
Unionists would talk a good deal less and wait to hear 
what Mr. Balfour has to say. It is perfectly obvious 
that all this has been planned, and is the propaganda of 
a coterie. The ‘* Times ’’ may be converted to Home 
Rule; the Unionist party will not be, we imagine. 


We have never tried to make capital out of the 


fall in Consols during the reign of this Government— | 


indeed if the price continues to drop there will ere long 
be very little capital in the matter. No doubt other 
things besides that of a Government largely controlled 


by a sort of revolutionary Chancellor of the Exchequer | 


have helped to lower what was once felt to be the 
“‘ premier security ’’. But when Consols actually drop 
under 80 in time of peace we may all begin to feel we 
have been too charitable towards the Government. 
Clearly these ramping speeches of a Minister whose 
duty it is to tie up, not open, the money-bags are now 
affecting Consols. It is already a grave question 
whether trustees ought to invest in this security. 


It has become absolutely clear to many Liberals as 
well as to the Conservative party that an extraordinary 
mistake was made by Mr. Asquith in putting Mr. 
Lloyd George at the. Treasury. Of course many insist 
that Mr. Asquith was wrong even in bringing Mr. 
Lloyd George into the Cabinet. That, however, is a 
wholly different matter. Mr. Asquith, whether he 


Minister because of Mr. George’s growing power and 
hold on the masses. Out of office Mr. George by now 
might have made things altogether too ‘‘ warm ”’ for 
the Government. It was fairly easy for Mr. Gladstone 
to keep Mr. Labouchere out, for Mr. Labouchere was 
not a man of the people or a popular orator—he was 
cynic and epicure; besides, Mr. Gladstone had vast 
authority and a name with something of terror in it; 
Mr. Asquith with his fine qualities is not demonic. 


But Mr. Asquith could without any risk to his 
Government or his own position, when he remade the 
Ministry, have put Mr. Haldane at the Treasury or Mr. 
Harcourt, and have given Mr. George the Home Secre- 
taryship. Gratuitously, it seems, he made instead this 
strangest of Ministerial experiments. Did he send Mr. 
Lloyd George to the Treasury to make money, or did 
he send him to spend it? Whatever the design, the 
result has been this—Mr. George went to the Treasury 
to be his own master. Mr. Asquith to-day has just the 
power over the Chancellor of the Exchequer which Lord 
Rosebery had when Sir William Harcourt filled the 
office. 


It seems that after all the Government valuers have 
got to value on the spot: at least Mr. Lloyd George’s 
stern reply to the secretary of the Land Union points 
this way. Hence perhaps the gentleman who did the 
exam. papers for a department of Somerset House some . 
time ago, and was reproved for suggesting he would 
like to see before valuing, will get a testamur after all. 

‘ The village blacksmith ”’, knowing the local con- 
ditions and sites, should thus make a highly competent 
valuer, if he is not too busy shoeing the cart-horses. 


But we want Mr. Lloyd George to answer another 
question. Will he say why he is not serving his 


| Form Four notices on the little Irish holders? Over 


and over again his attention has been drawn to this, 
and he is so obstinately mute. Why does he send a little 
batch of Form Four to a few people in Dublin and to a 
few in Belfast, and yet shun the Irish peasant? But 


as he is not going to answer such an impudent question 
_ we will answer for him. If this Form Four were spread 


broadcast all over Ireland just now, it would cause an 


liked it or not, was forced to make Mr. George a Cabinet | outburst of rage. Mr. O’Brien would score greatly, 
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Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon would be in a fix, and the 
Government would forfeit Irish support. Thus the 
form, which can easily be answered in ‘‘ ten minutes ”’ 
with or without the aid of ‘‘ a well-regulated estate 
office ’’, is held in abeyance like a very bad chase in 
tennis. 


This is supposed to be a bad year for Tariff Re- 
formers. The trade returns are good, there has been 
a meat famine in Germany, and there is a sort of Free 
Trade movement in Canada. Mr. Bonar Law did well 
on Wednesday evening to take these points. It is time 
that opportunist argument based on the trade returns 
of the year were laid aside by both parties. It is mere 
cheap scoring off the opponent. The returns do not 
allow for trade in the home market, and are of no value 
as an indication of prosperity except over a number of 
years and by comparison with other countries. As to 
the *‘ revolt against Tariff Reform ’’ abroad and in the 
colonies, it is Free Trade journalism—nothing more. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the most free of our colonial ‘‘ Free 
Traders ’’, has challenged his followers to say that 
there is anyone in Canada who thinks that ‘‘ Free Trade 
such as they have it in England *’ could be applied in 
his own country. The challenge is not accepted. 


Besides the Social and Political Union, the Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage is taking a part in 
the Walthamstow election and is advising electors to 
keep the Liberal out. The matter is an unpleasant one 
for official Liberals, since among these enthusiastic 
male suffragists are one or two promising members of 
the Eighty Club. It is impossible not to feel sympathy 
with these young men. A great majority of the Liberal 
party has pledged itself to Woman Suffrage, and 
chivalrous youths naturally desire to hold it to its 
pledges. The Eighty Club Committee may hesitate to 
take action for fear of advertising the Men’s League ; 
but probably its hands will be forced by officialism. If 
a male suffragist or two is expelled from the club for 
attempting to hold Mr. Lloyd George to his word, 
nothing much will be lost except honour. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s letter in the ‘‘ Times ”’ of 
Wednesday is one of the most carefully reasoned 
arguments against a reversal of the Osborne Judgment 
we have seen. There is no doubt of Mr. Harrison’s 
zeal for the cause of Labour representation. Forty 
years ago he was working to get the shoemaker George 
Odger into the House of Commons; and he has for 
many years been a regular subscriber to Labour repre- 
sentation funds. But, in his view, the claim of the 
trade unions to support representatives in the House of 
Commons is preposterous. He suggests that if the 
trade unions want representation, let them have it; but 
let them at once lose the legal privileges and immunities 
which they enjoy under the Acts of 1871, 1876, and 
1906—let them be like the Tariff Reform League or 
any other purely political body. 


Once let the trade unions be represented politically, 
and all trading societies—banks, railroads, brewers 
—could acquire the same right by bringing them- 
selves under the Act of 1876. This they could do 
quite easily. Such a body would run its own 
candidate. ‘‘ The House would be full of honourable 
members for beer, steel, cotton, shipping, hops and 
corn combines.’’ The real bona fide political interests 
would be squeezed out. The trade unions cannot ask 
for a privilege and expect it to be withheld from other 
societies. Once the principle is admitted that a society 
may run a paid member of its own and order the 
member’s vote, there is an end of Parliamentary 
government. Working men generally would be worse 
off than they are now. 


Lord Morley’s review has set people talking of 
Disraeli. Here is a story which, inasmuch as it is 
redolent of the fun of other days, is worth repeating. 
About 1870 there were eight young Tory members who 


went down every Sunday to Skindle’s to row on the 
Bourne End Reach. They decided to challenge eight 
Liberal M.P.’s to a rowing match, provided that 
Disraeli would ‘‘cox’’ them and Gladstone would 
‘‘cox ’’ their opponents. As they were discussing 
the details in the Opposition lobby Disraeli was seen 
approaching, ‘‘ wropt in thought’’. One of them, a 
known favourite, was pushed up to- ask the chief 
whether he would steer their eight if the Prime Minister 
did the same for the Liberal eight. ‘* My dear George ”’, 
said Disraeli, in his deepest and most dramatic tone, 
‘* IT should be delighted, but ’’—peering round the lobby 
with his eyeglass to see no one was near-—‘‘ the other 
damned fellow would never agree ’’. 


Last week his county, this week his school, bade Lord 
Hardinge Godspeed to India. Harrow should send 
him with confidence, for it has sent already to be 
Viceroys of India Hastings, Wellesley, and Dalhousie. 
Lord Hardinge’s farewell was touched with sincere 
feeling; but it was none the less well-turned. It is 
true that so far it has been a duty of Lord Hardinge’s 
offic® to hold his tongue—‘‘ one of the first maxims 
impressed upon young men who enter the portals of 
the Foreign Office *’. But he did not need to crave 
indulgence on that account. 


In the course of his speech Lord Hardinge touched 
upon the position of the Indian boy in the English 
public school. He did not go into the whole difficult 
question of the young Indian student in his relation to 
present movements in India. Lord Hardinge will soon 
be actively dealing with these problems on the spot. 
As to the Indian boy, or man, at an English university 
or public school, it should, as Lord Hardinge insisted, 
be the aim of all to welcome him open-heartedly and 
to make him feel at home. Happily there is little need 
to insist to the boys that this should be. The Indian 
boy is received by the others without prejudice, and 
takes his chance with them. At the universities there 
is even a tendency to cherish the Indian subject beyond 
his attainments in the zeal to be quite fair. 


The German Foreign Office will be more embarrassed 
than pleased by the invitation of the Young Persians to 
intervene on their behalf. Germany, of course, is wait- 
ing her opportunity to take the Baghdad railway to 
Teheran; but she does not want to be hustled into a 
conflict with Great Britain and Russia to please a hand- 
ful of conspirators. Persia’s answer to the British Note 
will not do. If Sir Edward Grey will only stick squarely 
to his terms, he will win the respect of Germany, and be 
lovally supported by Russia. Russia is doing her part 
in the north, whereas the condition of the southern trade 
routes has long been a reproach to Great Britain. It 
is folly to imagine that the Persians will be able of 
themselves to restore order on these routes. At any 
moment we may be compelled actively to intervene. 
This being so, the less said about our respect for 
Persian integrity the better. 


Siam to-day is what King Chulalongkorn has made 
it, and the heirs of his policy have been to the same 
school and will continue his work. There was a time 
when Siam was more English than the English—when 
the English language was used in the Palace, and Eng- 
lish dress was the dress of the Court. For good or bad, 
King Chulalongkorn resolved that his country should 
be as much like Europe as he could make it. There 
should be soldiers, policemen, post-offices, and as many 
imported Europeans to teach and lead as cared to come. 
But the King made no mistake about Parliaments and 
Cabinets. His government was to be a_ personal 
government, and to be kept in the family. It was this 
that made his internal reforms so successful. Also he 
would have no foreign money. He dreamed of inde- 
pendence; and the submission to France in 1893 
badly jarred his dream—and British influence. Lord 
Rosebery gave us away. 
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The Millennium is clearly in sight in China. The 
National Assembly have decided unanimously in favour 
of a Parliament—immediately, almost. Now we shall 
have na more corruption; no more underpaid officials, 
and so no more ‘ squeeze’’. Likin, long defunct by 
decree, will now die. China is to have a Parlia- 
ment. What throwing up of caps! What a time 
for fireworks! Unhappily, it is not very easy to 
get much hope out of an experiment which is being mace 
solely in despair, faute de mieux. Everything else has 
failed. Parliament has not failed, because there has 
been none to fail. So let’s try it. We should welcome 
a Parliament indeed if we thought it could help China. 
But Persia is not a very encouraging lead, nor Turkey. 
Is Russia? But perhaps Monaco is going to show us 
what a Parliament can do. Monaco and China wake 
together. Extremes meet. 


M. Briand’s answer to his Radical critics in the 
Chamber last Tuesday was complete. M. Briand is the 
orator. He can be plain when he wishes it, which is 
one reason for suspecting his honesty whenever he is 
not plain. On Tuesday he had to justify to the Chamber 
his action in dealing with the late strike on the French 
railways, and his French was as lucid as only French 
can be. He clearly showed that organisation de combat 
was at the root of it, and he produced actual procfs of 
the Anarchist conspiracy behind the movement. The 
railway men had genuine grievances, but these were 
being discussed and met in fairness and sympathy by 
the French Government. The Socialist ringleaders, in 
fact, forced on the strike because they were losing hold 
of their men, who were beginning to have more trust 
in the Government than in them. 


There was, of course, the usual scene ’’. Why 
must the French Chamber on all important occasions 
behave like a rcomful of naughty boys? M. Briand 
has a fine voice, and he was determined to be heard. 
It was a case of sabotage; but M. Briand would not 
be saboté. The real scene had to do with M. Lépine, 
who was spied out by the Socialists near the President’s 
chair. Instantly there was a chorus ‘‘ Conspuez 
Lépine; A la porte’’. There was nothing for the 
other side to do but cheer the Radicals down; and at 
the end of a quarter of an hour the cheers had it. 


When Mr. Churchill is good he can be very good. 
He objects with the most edifying gravity and unim- 
peachable sentiments to the salary of the Liverpool 
stipendiary magistrate being the subject of controversial 
debate in the Couneil. The stipendiary started at 
£1000 a year with advances left open, and around these 
advances have arisen ‘‘ sectarian and partisan ”’ contro- 
versies. So Mr. Churchill describes them. If his own 
political friends were getting the better of the struggle, 
he deserves the more credit for snubbing it. The 
Council should imitate the House of Commons, which 
will not discuss the judges’ salaries. This flattering 
comparison has touched the Council. A proposal will 
be made that the stipendiary’s salary shall be fixed at 
41200, with automatic increments up to £1500. This 
would be a happy issue out of both the Council’s and 
the stipendiary’s troubles. 


Nobody knew how amusing the matinée hat case was 
until Mr. Curzon explained that the hat, and the lady, 
and the lady’s husband were all actors in a ‘‘ put-up 
job ’’. Mr. Curzon wanted the joke to be cheap, and 
even to pay nothing, but the advertising agent who 
planned it saw things differently and sued. ‘Lhe law is 
very touchy. A judge the other day said he would not 
have his Court made an advertisement of a firm’s busi- 
ness integrity. In the County Court the advertising 
agent was told he could not demand payment for plan- 
ning a joke. It is not exactly against our Sovereign 
Lord the King, his Crown and Dignity, but public 
policy. The point is a nice one for the Court of Appeal. 
How far you can carry a joke has never yet been decided 
by a superior Court. Baron Nicholson might have tried 
it at the ‘‘ Judge and Jury ”’ in Leicester Square. 


Mr. Sidney Webb’s reply to Lord Claud Hamilton, 
we must say, puts his railway speech, which was the 
cause of offence, in a different light. It appears the 
speech was not made by him as Chairman of the School 
of Economics, nor on an occasion that had anything 
to do with the school. No one would say that a man 
who holds an official position in a non-party institution 
is thereby barred from ever expressing his own views 
in public, and Mr. Webb, as Mr. Hewins and Mr. 
Mackinder testify, has been scrupulous throughout in 
not violating the neutral character of the School of 
Economics. 


Last Saturday Lord Curzon opened the new buildings 
at Lady Margaret Hall. He had more than one word 
of warning and of advice for the women graduates and 
undergraduates of Oxford. Lord Curzon does not like 
the phrase ‘‘ emancipation of women ’’, and with 
reason. It is an ugly, shouting phrase, and it begs 
the question by suggesting a bygone slavery. Instead 
of trusting to these phrases, educated women, as Lord 


‘Curzon advised, will do better to look calmly ahead and 


select for themselves spheres of activity in which they 
will not be likely to crowd out the men or to cut out 
one another. Especiaily Lord Curzon pointed to open- 
ings in India and the colonies for the women of Oxford 
in secretarial and administrative work. As things are, 
now women graduates crowd into teaching without 
even considering an alternative. 


«The Research Defence Society has a very valuable 
friend in Lord Cromer. Such experience as his and 
Lord Kitchener’s, who also lately spoke of what bac- 
teriology, founded on experiment, had done to prevent 
disease in the East, have high value for the general 
public. It would sound rather crude to say that Lord 
Cromer’s speech was in defence of vivisection. The 
name is used by anti-vivisectionists in reliance on the 
prejudice it carries with those who are ignorant of the 
vast benefit to humanity which has resulted from it. 
The truth of the facts which arouse Lord Cromer’s 
unusual enthusiasm cannot be denied. Lord Cromer 
has a sound contempt for those who oppose them with 
the dictum that it is in itself unlawful to experiment on 
animals, whatever the benefit to man. Dogmatism of 
this kind is fanaticism and nothing else, and men like 


| Lord Cromer are the best answer to it. 


Mr. Asquith in his Aberdeen address insisted on the 
value of style in writing—‘‘ literary style ’’ in the 
language of those who want it badly enough. We 
must all agree: only what is style? We need sadly a 
definition of it, but fear it is indefinable. It is point 
in writing no doubt, at least point is included, but by 
how much more than point is it? The point, by the 
way, is sometimes rather blunt; and one is not sure 
that Mr. Asquith is not verging on bluntness when he 
speaks of the ‘‘ inculcation ’’ of style. When we take 
to inculeating and inaugurating and the like, style 
steals away. She is a sensitive mistress, and is abashed 
by the most formidable-looking words and sentences. 


- Gibbon and Johnson had their styles doubtless ; and yet 


—to-day—Gibbonese is commonly not much to be set 
above gibberish. 


Mr. Asquith said no new thing, but he said it well, 
in advising all those who wish to write well to study 
the greatest English writers. In that way only will the 
root of the thing be in a man. By assimilating them 
the man in the course of time, if he is healthy and has 
any gift, may build up a tissue of his own. We agree 
with Mr. Asquith that Sir Thomas Browne is not to be 
taken for a model to-day. Browne is too rich with the 
confectionery of writing, though it is wonderful stuff 
to read; but the clear truth is that when a man has 
read the best English he will take no one for his model, 
if he has gift of expression and an individuality ; and 
it is dead sure he will be simply incapable alike of 
commonplaces and conceits. 
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Certainly Mr. Asquith’s speech was no mean effort 
physically. The undergraduates were out for a ‘“‘ rag ”’, 
and a graceless performance it was. It would be 
gross bad manners to treat any speaker as these 
Aberdeen boys treated their Rector. Surely a Prime 
Minister might be treated with decency. This may be 
Scottish humour, or Scotch boys’ idea of humour; it 
is none the less matter for birching. We are not quite 
clear as to what happened afterwards—except that Mr. 
Asquith’s carriage was entirely wrecked and that he 
was compelled to drive away in a motor car. It is 
quite absurd that a man like Mr. Asquith, or indeed 
any man of position, should be asked to waste time in 
speaking to a lot of raw Aberdeen cubs. 


There has been a fresh batch of aeroplane accidents 
this week, and there will be a fresh batch next week 
and the week after—if ‘‘ the conditions ’’ are at all 
favourable to aerial adventures ; for it is the paradox of 
this business that tlie safer the sky the greater the 
danger of the aeronaut. He does not go up at all when 
a gale is blowing. One is certainly more impressed 
than one was by the importance of airmanship for the 
purposes of war. The airships really have proved this 
beyond the least doubt. Airships promise to be great 
in the art of observation, and everyone can realise the 
value of that in a campaign. Happily our experiments 
in airship work and invention have been very good up 
till now. Germany has been more talked and written 
about because of her Zeppelins, but our own type of 
airship is probably the best in the world. : 


In the aeroplane, on the other hand, we have been— 
officially—nowhere. Nearly every country which has 
attended to this department has beat us easily ; and the 
War Office simply did nothing until it was worried into 
some action by the press. Now it is getting almost 
enthusiastic—by comparison—and we suppose we shall 
next hear of the War Secretary taking the air himself 
in a black hat and coat. We must go on making ex- 
periments with the aeroplane for war purposes, though 
the airship has done so much better. But it is idle to 
shut our eyes to the truth that aeroplaning, save the 
air is quite calm and the steerer takes no risks, and 
performs no pretty-looking tricks, is and long will’ be 
highly dangerous. The air may or may not be “ con- 
quered ’’—we are not sure what the expression precisely 
signifies—but it will constantly be smashing up the 
machines and hurling the steerers and passengers to 
the ground. Machining through the water or machin- 
ing on steel lines will always be a very safe accomplish- 
ment compared with machining through the air. Man 
by origin and an «on of habit is of the earth earthy. 


The Society for the Protection of Birds must enter 
in its Black Book Mr. J. Foreman, of Elham, or there- 
about, near Folkestone, who has succeeded in getting 
his name into the ‘* Times "’ by shooting a hoopoe in 
that part. Sportsmen of this sort would probably try 
to shoot the Archangel Gabriel if they saw him in the 
air. What chance has any scarce and beautiful thing 
in England? A certain number of hoopoes come to 
this country every year, and some of them breed here ; 
but there are not so many that they can be spared to 
gratify the vanity of every sanguinary fool that carries 
a gun. 


The Hoxton boys at Paddington Station, the ‘‘ silent 
wreaths ’’—the wreaths of those who counted him friend 
though of the obscure themselves—the manner of the 
people who looked on, all told the same tale as the 
popular concern during Prince Francis’ illness. No 
wonder. He had the generous nature men love. As 
the cabby said to the porter of the Turf Club, when 
asked one afternoon, after he had put Prince Francis 
down, if he knew who it was, ‘‘ No; I know I've ’ad 
him very often. I think he’s one of those doctor chaps 
from Welbeck Street. Anyhow, he’s a kind and 
generous sort ”’. 


FRIVOLITY AND MURDER. 
“SE Crippen case is finished. The jury have re- 


turned their verdict—a verdict which, in spite of 
its terrible consequences, all impartial men must 
approve—and we have no intention of stirring again the 
sordid and shocking details of a horrible crime. There 
were, however, some features of the trial which touch 
questions of larger import than are involved in the guilt 
or innocence of one wretched individual. 

We in this country have always recognised that the 
right and proper administration of justice is among the 
essential parts of the machinery of civilisation. In our 
Prayer-book we place the maintenance of truth and 
justice among the chief blessings to be desired for the 
kingdom, and pray that the Lords of the Council—the 
chief executive authority at the time when the words 
were written—may ‘‘ truly and indifferently minister 
justice ’’. In this as in so much else the Prayer-book 
is but a mirror of the English mind. Ever since the 
Conquest, at all events, the supremacy and impartiality 
of the Law has been the corner-stone of English states- 
manship. It was by the enforcement of this principle 
that feudal particularism was broken down and English 
liberty built up. All our greatest Sovereigns, differing 
in many ways, were agreed in upholding the majesty of 
the Law. The Conqueror, Henry I., Henry IL., 
Edward I., Henry Vil., and Elizabeth founded a tradi- 
tion which has been continued by a long series of 
eminent jurists and statesmen down to the present time. 
It would not be easy to exaggerate the benefits that 
have accrued to us from this feature in our history, and 
not to us only, but also to our colonies and dependencies 
and in some degree to those foreign nations who have 
taken our institutions for the models of their own. 
Such a tradition is a great trust and responsibility for 
the present generation. It behoves us then to take 
care that we neither do nor suffer anything which may 
sully the reputation of English justice. 

Of all the functions of the Law none can compare in 
importance with the power of life and death. And this 
is emphasised in the procedure and ceremonial of an 
English capital trial. None but the highest criminal 
judges of the land are allowed to preside, and they do 
so as the direct representatives of the Sovereign. All 
the semi-royal honours and fully royal rank accorded 
to a judge on circuit are due to his investiture by Com- 
mission with the supreme sovereign power to pass 
sentence of death. Even the black cap itself is a 
symbol of the same thing. The actual pronouncement 
of the sentence is surrounded by a singularly impressive 
ritual. The solemn and archaic form in which it is 
couched, the presence of the black-robed chaplain, the 
invocation of the Divine mercy all testify to the tre- 
mendous responsibility incurred by those who de- 
liberately deprive a fellow-creature of his existence. 

In the recent trial this aspect of the matter was for 
the most part duly recognised. The speeches of counsel 
and their examination of witnesses were dignified and 
restrained. The prisoner was treated both by the Bench 
and Bar with that passionless consideration which until 
he was convicted was his due. The jury showed by 
their demeanour that they were impressed with the 
gravity of their duties, and the summing-up of the 
Chief Justice was a model of clearness and impartiality. 
But in spite of all this, no patriotic Englishman will 
think of one characteristic of the Crippen trial without 
grave misgiving. ‘The persons who had control over 
the admission of the public to the court strangely mis- 
conceived their duties. As the admirable letter of 
‘* Middle Temple *’,* who has himself held the judicial 
commission, testifies, the court was turned into a place 
of public entertainment in which the demeanour of a 
human being struggling for his life was the principal 
attraction. Actors and authors went there to get a 
‘‘ tip ’? for their next production. Even the worst of 
criminals is not tried to make a holiday for Miss 
Phyllis Dare and Sir Herbert Tree. To mummers no 
doubt all is mummery:: then they should not be allowed 
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inside a place where anything important happens. 
Not only mimes but fashionable idlers of both sexes 
sought to gratify their morbid curiosity and their passion 
for new sensations by watching a fellow-creature face to 
face with death, while newspapers of a certain type vied 
with one another in their ‘* picturesque ’’ descriptions 
of the appearance of the prisoner and the ‘‘ scene in 
court ’’. It is difficult to see how we can in future 
reproach Spaniards with their love of bullfights, or 
even the ancient Romans for their presence at gladia- 
torial shows. True, no blood was shed at the New 
Bailey, and to some that will appear a great distinction 
from the foreign brutalities to which we have alluded. 
To our thinking the spectacle of a murderer’s mental 
agonies on his trial should be not less heartrending 
than that of his physical torture. The elderly ruffian 
described by ‘* Middle Temple ’’ as staring at Crippen 
through opera glasses while he was being actually sen- 
tenced must be fully as callous to human suffering as 
any Spaniard or ancient Roman or other civilised or 
uncivilised barbarian. We only regret that we are 
not able by publishing his name to hold him up to the 
public contumely which he so richly deserves. — 

If the proceedings at the Crippen trial stood alone, 
they would be bad enough. Unfortunately they do not 
stand alone. ‘‘ Middle Temple ’’ tells us that at Le 
Neve’s trial things were neariy or quite as bad. At 
the Gorse Hall murder trial they seem to have been, 
if possible, worse. Not only was the court crowded 
with spectators, including many well-dressed ladies, but 
tea and cake was, according to the ‘* Daily Chronicle ’’, 
handed round for their benefit. This could hardly be 
without the permission or connivance of the presiding 
judge, in that case Mr. Justice Horridge, who should 
remember that he has vet to prove that he possesses the 
needful qualifications for his high office. We trust that 
** Middle Temple ’’, who certainly ought to know, is 
right in his assumption that the Chief Justice was in no 
way responsible for the Crippen scandals. 

These incidents are evidence of a callous frivolity 
among our people of which there are unhappily other 
signs. No one can walk down the Strand and see the 
placards of the halfpenny papers filled night after night 
with fire and shipwreck, divorce and violence, blood- 
shed and murder without feeling that our forty years 
of popular education and our centuries of Christian 
civilisation have not yet buried deeply the wiid beast 
in man, at any rate the Englishman. What wonder 
if at times it breaks out in openly hideous cruelty and 
bloodthirstiness? At the trial of the Newcastle mur- 
derer a few weeks ago a crowd surrounded the court- 
house, groaning at the prisoner and his counsel; and 
when his wife went to visit the condemned man in 
his prison the carriage in which she was conveyed 
was actually stoned. Cruelty is in truth a much 
commoner and more powerful passion than most of 
us like to admit. It is the more necessary to take 
care that it is in no way cultivated by the action 
of the State. That criminal trials should be held in 
public is probabiy necessary as a precaution against 
injustice. But we can see no reason why the death 
sentence should not be pronounced under conditions 
similar to those in which it is carried out. As soon as 
the summing-up is concluded in a capital case the court 
should be cleared except for the representatives of the 
press. We should like also to see all descriptive 
accounts of the behaviour of judge, counsel, prisoner, 
and witnesses during the trial forbidden. The interests 
of justice, which alone should be considered, require no 
more than a bare report of the proceedings. Finally, 
under no pretext should any mere spectator be allowed 
a seat on the Bench, and all ticket-giving and tea- 
drinking orgies should’be sternly repressed. Into the 


scandals which have recently occurred we earnestly trust 
that strict parliamentary inquiry will be held and an 
example made of those officials who for unexplained 
reasons have thus grossly and wickedly abused their 
authority. 


LORD CURZON AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 


HERE is something heartbreaking in having to re- 
state a familiar cause to which no honest or 
serious answer is forthcoming ; but there is glory in the 
thing well done. ‘* All questions of Free Trade 
against Fair Trade, of a single chamber against a 
double chamber and other popular cries dwindle into 
insignificance compared to this.’’ This was the question 
of National Service, to which Lord Curzon addressed 
himself at Hanley yesterday week; and if Hanley is 
really, as Lord Curzon implied, that rare corner of the 
world where, in a national cause, party politics are 
forgotten, Hanley was worthy the occasion. Not Lord 
Curzon or another has tackled a popular audience of 
Britons on a topic of supreme national importance in 
words more lucidly and forcibly convincing or better 
proportioned to its needs. Assuming Englishmen 
nowadays not merely fit to be damned but worth saving 
and open to be saved by an appeal to ordinary prudence, 
if not to ordinary patriotism, we could wish the same 
speech reiterated from a thousand platforms. For if 
Lord Curzon’s reasoned and indisputable statement of 
the case take hold on the public mind, we may be actually 
in sight of harbour after all. And in the judgment of 
the judicious not to make harbour, in our case, may 
be to drown. 

It is deplorable of course that there should be any 
need of arguing, any case to state, where all the argu- 
ments are on one side and only grunting wont and 
prejudice on the other; but that is our way, and Lord 
Curzon was well counselled in his forcible reminder 
to his audience that we live in changed conditions, in 
the twentieth, not in the nineteenth, century. Even 
so recently as in the speaker’s boyhood it was possible 
to disregard invasion. Our fleet was overwhelming. 
The silver streak was a frontier beyond which the rest 
of the world might do as it pleased and not affect our 
insular complacence. ‘To-day we know that it is pos- 
sible to invade us, that in the event of war an enemy 
assuredly would invade us, and that even if invasion 
on a large scale should be not successful, so 
slight an enterprise as the landing on our shores 
of five thousand or ten thousand men _ would 
shake our credit, dislocate our entire system and in- 
volve us in loss far exceeding the cost even of years 
of adequate, which is universal, military training. The 
Channel is no longer a frontier, a moat efficiently de- 
fensive to a house, and ‘‘ God alone knows what are 
the frontiers in the air’’. Great Powers with great 
fleets are everywhere. Our famous two-Power standard 
is not much better than a one-Power standard, and our 
greatest authorities tell us that in three years’ time even 
that advantage will have passed away. The greatest 
land power seeks to be the greatest sea power also— 
and we need not make faces. 

Lord Curzon deserves a separate word of thanks for 
his tone about Germany: We admire across the North 
Sea a wonderful people, we admire a brilliant personage 
at its head. But there is no ‘‘ inconsonancy’’ in 
being prepared for any possible combination which fate 
may choose to bring against us. Not ours to shout 
on the housetops from what quarter we expect 
trouble to come, but to prepare ourselves to meet 
trouble from any quarter. 

And what of our preparations? We have an Army 
excellent for its size very likely, pace Colonel Gadke, 
though Lord Curzon—again we admire his frankness— 
admits that he understands its officers to be technically 
less expert than foreign officers. The size of this small 
Regular Army has been diminished by 20,000, and such 
numbers once reduced are difficult to replace. Then the 
Territorials, fine fellows and grand material, no doubt, 
but not taken seriously as soldiers by the serious. 
Mr. Haldane’s scheme—to give that redoubtable War 
Minister due rope—depended on an annual acquisition 
of 60,000 recruits, and nothing like that number is 
coming forward. By latest advices recruiting for the 
Territorials is woefully falling off. The number of 
Territorials counted on by Mr. Haldane was 315,000, 
and the number forthcoming is 275,000. Yet why 
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bother about numbers? The whole value of the Terri- 
torials as effective soldiers is given away by Mr. 
Haldane’s admission of the six months necessary to train 
them for war. The policy of the National Service League, 
at whose behest Lord Curzon spoke at Hanley, is the 
practical recognition of our general duty to defend 
our country, and our proper training as soldiers for this 
purpose. Instead of an inadequate number of men, who 
receive at the most a fortnight’s training, who are 
armed with antiquated rifles and obsolete guns, and 
whose transport and general organisation are ‘‘ pour 
rire ’’, we demand adequate numbers efficiently armed, 
equipped and organised. We want universal service, 
and against universal service what serious objection is 
any responsible persen prepared to bring forward? 
There is no objection from quarters serious or neglig- 
ible but that old discreditable ‘‘ conscription *’ bogey, 
and what does that amount to? We hear, from time to 
time, highly coloured accounts of the dreadful regula- 
tions adopted and discomforts endured in other 
countries, usually in Germany. It is strange that 
the foreign countries assumed to be bowed down under 
such a burden propose anything rather than to free 
themselves from its weight. But admitting, as we may 
admit, that the military system in Germany is carried 
to a point which we should find hard to tolerate in this 
country, the answer remains why should we tolerate 
it? It is an entire fallacy, as Lord Milner has repeatedly 
pointed out, to suppose that because we adopt the same 
principle, the same national idea adopted by all 
European nations, we are obliged to follow any par- 
ticular foreign system. We should follow out the 
principle according to our own national bent and genius 
and according to our special requirements. It would 
cost money? So does all insurance. Let us not deny 
the estimated cost is £2,000,000, but suppose it 
£#4,000,000 or £5,000,000. We pay a great deal now 
to be whelly insecure, and no apologist of our present 
system denies that at any moment under that system 
we may have to pay considerably more. Unprepared- 
ness for war more than quadrupled the cost of our last 
experience of fighting. Meanwhile Bulgaria, the tiny 
state Lord Curzon calls it, maintains 380,000 trained 
soldiers at a cost of one and a half million, and Switzer- 
land 270,000 men for £:1,650,000. It would dislocate 
our commerce? Far interference with the 
industry of the country is involved if the obligation is 
universal, and, therefore, all industrial arrangements 
made from the first with that aim in view, than if it 
is spasmodic and irregular. It is spasmodic and 
irregular now. Increase your Territorials to Mr. 
Haldane’s extreme of desire. and you cannot blame 
an employer who objects to his men being taken from 
him. He starts his industry without fore-knowledge 
of the general obligation of citizens to undergo military 
training. Given that fore-knowledge, he makes his 
arrangements accordingly. 

For our defence the advantage, the insistent necessity, 
of national military service is incalculable. It would 
render invasion ence more impracticable. And when 
we are called to make efforts on land in the way of 
an expeditionary force, no part of our regular army 
need be detained in England. We regret that the 
National Service League has not the courage to go the 
whole way, to face the logical result of its own 
principles. The duty of national service is to the 
Empire, not to this island. The citizen must be ready 
and in duty bound to fight where his country needs him. 
To suppose that imperial defence is a matter settled 
of necessity in these islands is ridiculous. The defence 
of England may be carried out in Africa or Asia or 
North America. And the citizen must be ready to take 
his part in’ it in time of war, whatever the venue. 
Perhaps even more than its value for defence is the 
practical and moral peace value of national service. We 
need more than the Germans who have so richly gained 
under the system a general development of punctuality, 
order, method, precision. The improvement of our 
national physique would meet one of the most serious 
problems which face the nation at this moment. And 
there remains what Lord’ Milner ‘has called ‘‘ the great 


moral value of the idea of a general patriotic obliga- 
tion’’. As every citizen in this country has a right to 
have a voice in the control of its destiny, he is bound 
on the same principle to serve for its protection. 
If there never were to be war again in this world, 
national service, its discipline and training, offering 
what Lord Curzon calls ‘* a strong hand of hope to lift 
the submerged classes out of the mire ’’, would at 
almost any cost in money be a paying policy. 


PERSIA AND BRITISH POLICY. 


HE British Note to Persia has been overdue many 
years, but as our patience has at last been 
exhausted we have nothing to do but go ahead. It is 
of no use lamenting the time and trade that have been 
lost; our only business now is to see that there shall be 
no faltering in the line we have taken. We know 
quite well the kind of criticism the Foreign Secretary 
will have to meet. The gentleman who has passed 
six weeks in India and the enthusiast who has read 
something about the Persian Revolution will alike feel 
qualified to criticise his conduct. We do not imagine 
for a moment that anything they may say will be allowed 
by Sir Edward Grey to influence policy which can only 
be the result of overwhelming necessity and the 
maturest consideration; but he may possibly be led 
to make assertions which experience would soon show 
to be untenable. It is really quite unnecessary to 
protest that we have no intention of partitioning Persia, 
or, indeed, of exercising general control over any part 
of that country. Every sane and fair-minded person 
knows that further administrative obligations are the 
last thing desired by those who direct our Indian or 
foreign policy ; but we incur these obligations in spite 
of ourselves. It is the history of the Roman Empire 
in ancient times and the Russian Empire of to-day and 
of our own. The interests of our own subjects will 
not allow the continued existence of anarchy in our near 
neighbourhood. We are face to face in the South of 
Persia with the same situation as we have had to deal 
with in Asia and Africa a score of times. Anarchy and 
savagery render peaceable trade impossible, and our 
own subjects, whom we are bound to protect, are 
damnified and naturally incensed against their own 
Government, which might easily suppress brigandage 
and murder, but does not. 

This is no new story in the South of Persia, but has 
grown infinitely worse in the last few years. Exports 
from India to that country show a great diminution in 
the last few years; trade by sea has fallen off nearly 
twenty-five per cent.—that is, the commerce that passes 
by the Persian Gulf and over the routes in question. 
It must not be forgotten that our most direct telegraphic 
communications with India also traverse this disturbed 
region. From the point of view of Indian interests, 
both political and commercial, it cannot be allowed 
that the absolute futility of the Teheran Govern- 
ment should inflict continued damage on so many 
British and Indian interests. We may all deprecate 
any idea of active interference with Persian govern- 
ment, and repudiate the prospect of partition; but 
history in these matters has repeated itself again and 
again, simply because a law is in action which cannot 
be gainsaid. Russia, which was at one time our bug- 
bear, pushed on in Central Asia because she could not 
help it, and the repudiation by her rulers of any desire 
for expansion was probably quite sincere when made. 
We have made the same repudiations again and again 
to as little purpose. So we hope Sir Edward Grey will 
give as little handle as possible to those who in a few 
years’ time will probably be charging him with cal- 
culated perfidy. 

There is nothing in the past or the present of Persian 
administration which can raise the faintest hopes in 
any reasonable mind that the authorities at Teheran 
will be able to restore law and order in any part of the’ 
territory over which they are supposed to rule. They 
assert that lack of cash is at the bottom of their in- 
capacity to act. It is quite-true that there is no money 
to pay a police force. The same want exists in Turkey 
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as badly to-day as under the rule of Abdul Hamid. It 
generally does in Oriental countries, and the con- 
sequence is that the police live on the peasantry they 
are supposed to defend. Unfortunately when the money 
is forthcoming from the pockets of the Giaour very 
little finds its way to its supposed destination. We can 
only hope that if a small Persian loan be floated in 
London, some attempt will be made to guide its course 
aright. 

But it is, of course, the merest folly to imagine that 
such an Administration as we have seen at work at 
Teheran is ever likely to establish law and order in 
the South or anywhere else. The farce of parlia- 
mentary government ruined whatever chance there 
might have been of the appearance of a really strong 
ruler who could enforce obedience. The jargon of a 
‘free assembly ’’ may bemuse or soothe some Euro- 
peans, but that is the only purpose it does serve. What- 
ever activity there has been in Turkey since the 
Revolution is due to the military despotism which really 
directs affairs. There is nothing analogous, nor could 
there be, in the Persia of to-day. All capacity and 
virility seem to have passed out of the country years 
ago, and the opéra-bouffe of the Revolution has not 
revived these qualities either in the nation or its rulers. 

It will not do therefore to assert too loudly our 
intention to abstain from any interference in the control 
of the country, or we may have to regret it. Mr. 
G. M. Trevelyan, whose knowledge of history is wide 
and deep, might more wisely have addressed the 
‘* Times ’’ in another sense than that of his letter of 
Tuesday last. He states, what is true, that we have 
often passed from assisting to keep order in a country 
to its occupation and control. But that, as we have 
already pointed out, is ‘the inevitable result of an 
Empire with semi-savage neighbours. Directly we are 
unable to bear the burden involved we are unfit: for 
empire. In fact the Indian Government has shown 
extraordinary patience with its Persian neighbours. 
For many years there has been no real attempt at 
government in the south of the country. The rumour 
that we were intending to take over the country was rife 
enough fifteen years ago, and occupation of Southern 
Persia might then easily have been effected with the 
acquiescence of the natives, except those who throve 
on brigandage. We are told that order now reigns 
between the Caspian and Teheran, but it is only be- 
cause Russian troops are in the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Trevelyan, oddly enough, cites this as a reason why 
the Russian troops should now be withdrawn. He also 
threatens us with the loss of Turkish and German 
sympathy as the consequence of action following on 
the Note. Unfortunately we have for some time drifted 
apart from the Young Turks, whose enthusiasm for 
us was strictly conditional on obtaining money, while 
we are naturally disappointed that they do nothing for 
the internal development of their own country but only 
look to increased armaments wherewith to threaten 
their weaker neighbours. It is strange that those who 
used to affect so much sympathy with Macedonian 
Christians show no regret for their sufferings under the 
new régime. Real sympathy between Turks and 
Persians there cannot be, for they belong to rival sects 
which hate one another with an intensity rarely ex- 
ceeded even in the differences of Christians. The feel- 
ing between Shiite and Sunnite is much the same as 
that between Catholic and Lutheran during the Thirty 
Years War. It is true also that Turkey has her own 
axe to grind in Persia, and is at present in illegitimate 
occupation of Persian territory. Her protests there- 
fore are not disinterested. 

As for Germany, the only thing which will always 
lose us German respect is a feeble policy. Germany 
has her own reasons for desiring to see Persia in the 
hands of a weak and impecunious Government. It is 
not generally remembered, or perhaps known, that this 
year lapse the Conventions between Persia and Russia 
oa the one hand and Russia and ourselves on the other 
by which it was agreed that neither Power was to con- 
struct a railway in Persia before this year. The 
Persian arrangement with Russia was to the effect that 


the Persian Government was to grant no railway con- 
cession to any other Power without Russia’s consent 
before 1910. Germany is well aware that these Agree- 
ments lapse this year, and she has long had in view a 
line to connect the Baghdad railway with Teheran, pre- 
ferably by Khanikin and Hamadan, or, failing that, 
through Armenia and then via the Lake of Urmia. 
British interests, or those of India, may ultimately 
force us to finance or construct a line from Bushire to 
Ispahan. German trade with Persia is infinitesimal, and 
gives her no right of interference in that country, which 
indeed officially she shows no mind to claim. Probably 
her Foreign Office is cursing Turkish officiousness, 
which puts her in the awkward position of having to 
disappoint the hopes of her would-be clients. 


TOWARDS EDUCATIONAL PEACE. 


" irresponsible advice, or rather irresponsible ad- 

visers, can bring about a settlement as to religious 
teaching in elementary schools, we ought to be near 
the goal. Neither in numbers nor in energy does 
unauthorised effort to frame a settlement lack any- 
thing. Committees abound, and their prolificacy in 
schemes is great. But none of them has any regular 
authority to speak. The self-styled ‘‘ Settlement Com- 
mittee ’’ represented nothing because it represented 
everything, on its own showing. It was not the view 
of any definite school nor any clear-cut party: it was 
a compromise between a number of superior people, all 
of whom, no doubt, meant very well. But no body 
of men and women could have less authority to speak. 
It represented no one’s views entire, and no law- 
fully constituted authority. In this it is perhaps on 
much the same plane with the committees that have 
produced the plan Lord Salisbury has just made public. 
These committees had no legal power nor strictly any 
authority. The committee of the Canterbury House of 
Laymen cannot speak for Convocation. The scheme 
cannot be called in that sense an authentic Charch 
scheme. The other two committees are obviously un- 
authoritative. So that we are still without any plan 
which we may describe as the Anglican plan for a settle- 
ment; just as we are without any Conservative plan. 
But this scheme has behind it a force which the Settle- 
ment Committee had not, in that its authors are really 
representative of the whole body of Churchmen who are 
seriously concerned to maintain denominational reli- 
gious teaching in primary schools. There is no doubt 
that the principle of this scheme—religious teaching for 
every child in every school on the lines named by the 
child’s parent—would be accepted by a majority of both 
Houses of Convocation in both Provinces, by the Repre- 
sentative Church Council, and by any large gathering 
of Church men and women assembled without regard 
to Church party in any part of the country. It may 
and must be accepted as the Anglican way of dealing 
with the religious question. This, of course, is not the 
same thing as accepting the scheme entire in all its 
details. 

So far, at any rate, this is a step towards settlement, 
and we do not hesitate for a moment to say towards 
peace. The other ‘‘ settlement ’’ we did not regard as 
a step towards peace because it was agreement founded 
mainly on the ignoring of differences ; it was an agree- 
ment to agree amongst those who disagreed. It was 
a fiction. This is a frank agreement to differ amongst 
those who do differ. Differences are recognised and 
spheres of operation respectively marked out. Every- 
one is confirmed in his own rights and not allowed to 
interfere with other people’s rights. He is not, as 
under any undenominational plan, given rights he 
does not want, and deprived of rights he does want. 
Under this principle there is really no ground of quarrel 
left, at any rate amongst men and women of good will. 
We firmly believe it would work in practice, for the men 
and women of good will, whatever their party, are the 
majority, and they would keep the mischief-makers in 
order. We are prepared for even organised effort to pre- 
vent such a scheme working, but the inherent justice of 
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the principle and its fitness would in practice neutralise 
opposition. Political opposition has already lost its 
sting, for a Radical Government at the head of a Non- 
conformist majority has admitted the justice of allowing 
denominational teaching in Council schools. The prin- 
ciple of this scheme involves no preference, no distinc- 
tion. Every denomination is put on the same basis; 
every parent gets for his child the teaching he asks for. 
Where is there room for objection ? 

The actual plan presented by Lord Salisbury for em- 
bodying this principle is this : the parents or guardians 
of every primary school child are to say on the child’s 
admission to a school what religious teaching the child 
is to have, if any. The Education Authority must 
‘* provide for the giving of religious teaching ”’ accord- 
ingly in all schools during school hours. This teaching 
will be regulated by a syllabus issued by a local body, 
to be recognised by the Board of Education, represent- 
ing the particular denomination or denominational 
group in the school area. In other words, in every 
district Churchmen, Wesleyans, Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Jews, and so forth would have to appoint or 
elect a committee to represent them for this purpose. 
Different Nonconformist societies might be able to 
group themselves together and be represented by a 
single committee. This committee would be entitled to 
be present during religious teaching, to inspect, and to 
make representations to the Board of Education if dis- 
satisfied. The regular teachers on the staff would, if 
willing, give the religious teaching ; but they could not 
be compelled to do it. If the regular staff cannot or 
will not give the religious teaching required, the local 
denominational committee may appoint teachers from 
without. 

This is shortly the plan, but obviously it is not a 
complete scheme. Very curiously it does not repeal the 
Cowper-Temple clause. This may have been regarded 
as a mere technicality. But it is a pity it was not 
plainly stated, for that is a vital and threshold point on 
which Churchmen must be decided. True, repeal of 
the Cowper-Temple clause is necessarily involved in 
the whole scheme ; but it is better to be explicit. 

There is obscurity, too, on another important point. 
Have the authors of this scheme contemplated parents 
choosing ‘‘ undenominational teaching’’ for their 
children? The words of the scheme do not exclude it; 
but Lord Salisbury’s memorandum seems to expect only 
denominational teaching. To us it seems necessary to 
the whole conception of the policy of parental election 
that undenominational teaching, repugnant as it is to 
us, shall be permitted for those who want it. We should 
say it was likely that many Nonconformist parents 
would ask for it. Our objection has always been that 
those should have to put up with undenominational teach- 
ing who want something else. We cannot consistently 
refuse it to those who do want it. 

But the most serious alteration we should wish to 
make in the scheme is on the question of the retention of 
so-called voluntary schools. Lord Salisbury dwells on 
the preservation of the dual system as though it were 
a great virtue. We fear it would rather prove the un- 
doing of the whole scheme. Educationally we have long 
believed, and said, that this dualism was unfortunate. 
It made a difference and a division where unity was 
wanted; but it was the cost of preserving denomina- 
tional teaching, and we much preferred to sacrifice 
educational unity rather than definite Christian teach- 
ing or, to offend nobody, Church teaching. But once 
the right of Church people, or others, to claim for their 
children religious teaching on the lines of their com- 
munion is secured in all schools, we cannot see the justi- 
fication for keeping up the distinction between provided 
and unprovided. Except on religious grounds, there has 
never been any strong argument in favour of non-State 
schools. The religious argument by this scheme 
goes. Also, to insist on keeping up the distinction 
is mainly fighting for a shadow. Only on the religious 
side are Church schools now in fact other than State 
schools. Otherwise they are by Mr. Balfour’s own 
Act absolutely under the control of the local authority. 
Even their managers, who direct religious as well as 


secular teaching, need not be all Churchmen. The 
case for keeping up voluntary schools, if denomina- 
tional teaching can be secured otherwise, was surely, 
rightly or wrongly, destroyed by the Act of 1g02. That 
was our point against the Bill at the time : it weakened 
the status of Church schools as such without giving 
us any compensation in the Board schools. Under the 
scheme before us that position is reversed. Denomina- 
tional teaching becomes authorised in every primary 
school; then what is the excuse for keeping up the 
pretended voluntary school any more? 

Then under the scheme itself the dual system would 
lead to great administrative difficulties. It is expressly 
stated that none of the changes involved is to excuse 
the managers of ‘‘ voluntary schools ’’ from pro- 
viding religious teaching, as before, according to 
the trust deed or according to the denomina- 
tion to which the school is attached. There are 
Church schools in which the great majority of the 
children have Nonconformist parents. Suppose these, 
under the scheme, all elect for Nonconformist teaching. 
The managers will then be compelled to supply that 
teaching and at the same time Church teaching just as 
before. If every child in the school required Noncon- 
formist teaching, they would still have to provide Church 
teaching when there were none to be taught. Also, the 
managers are to have regard to the denominational 
character of the school in appointing teachers. What 
would be the position of Church school managers where 
the bulk of the children wanted Nonconformist teach- 
ing? Are they deliberately to appoint Church men and 
women knowing they could not give the religious teach- 
ing required? 

Politically, or controversially, the point is very serious. 
The retention of the dual system destroys the whole 
balance of the policy. Frankly we should not find it 
easy to commend the policy on these lines to a public 
meeting. Make all schools State schools and the policy 
seems to us irresistibly arguable. We have no doubt 
that the country would accept it. But retain the dual 
system and we doubt if it would. It would be giving 
the enemy infinite cause to blaspheme. True or not, 
he would say plausibly that we were grasping, trying 
to have it both ways, taking all and giving nothing, 
keeping an advantage for ourselves. He would deny 
the equality of the scheme altogether. We are abso- 
lutely certain that nothing could better suit the book of 
the opponent of denominational teaching and of the 
Parents’ League policy than the retention in any 
scheme based on parental election of the dual system 
of schools. 


FRANCIS OF TECK. 


(>= acquired the habit, under the queer conditions 

of combat which obtained during the South 
African War, of pitching one’s tent, or rather one’s 
wagon, as far as possible from the army one was accom- 
panying. The habit left one somewhat exposed to 
capture, but the Boers had the gentlemanly habit of 
spending the night in slumber—the contrast between 
the noise and filth of a great camp and the lonely 
fragrance of the veld was always enough to outweigh’ 
a fear that they might change their habits. 

One night, when the cry of some wild thing in the 
darkness was the only reminder of the living world, a 
huge figure, leading a horse, stepped suddenly out of 
the dense obscurity beyond it into the vivid circle of 
the camp fire, round which we were lying, and asked 
where he was. He looked, from the dust which had 
settled upon him, as if he had come a long way, and the 
attitude of his horse more noticeably proclaimed the 
distance. If the man was tired he showed no sign and 
uttered no complaint of it. On the deceptive edge of 
the firelight he had appeared gigantic, and he looked 
big and handsome close at hand, standing his full 
height, with no concession to the miles he had travelled. 
He found he was far from where he hoped to be, and 
accepted gratefully an offer of what was left in the pot 
and a feed for his tired mount. Water for the beast 
was a more serious matter, since we had watered our 
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horses some way back and carried not a drop more of 
the precious fluid than our own animals needed. The 
newcomer was, however, ready to lead his horse on in 
search of the dam of which we had spoken, before he 
had tasted food, on the very dim chance of finding it in 
the darkness, had not the silent Australian officer who 
had been dining with us put the matter on its proper 
footing by laying a hand on the horse’s bridle and with 
an explanatory wave of the hand thrown a leg across 
his mare and gone off with the two himself. 

Our visitor then settled himself before the cooking 
things and attended to the claims of a very healthy 
appetite, not, however, in the least to the exclusion of 
his conversation. He had obviously a ready tongue, 
and it was at the service of wits which were not the 
least behindhand. It would be impossible to imagine 
anyone with greater fluency of conversation, or one more 
animatedly interested in everything he said. The talk 
opened on horses—it always did in South Africa—and 
he displayed an intimacy with the animal which one 
enly imagines a veterinary surgeon to possess, and an 
acquaintance with the pressing nature of the horse 
problem which one would only have expected from the 
Commander-in-Chief. Save that he was obviously con- 
nected with remounts, it was quite impossible to place 
him; he spoke as a soldier, he spoke as a horse-dealer, 
he spoke as a jockey. He offered no clue; there was 
absolutely no pose about him; he was simply boiling 
full of his subject, and, at the least added heat of opposi- 
tion, it was all out and over you. He was not domineer- 
ing, he was overwhelming; he buried you under his 
information, his swift deduction, his forcible common 
sense. When he discovered that you declined to be 
submerged he took, with his big laugh, an entirely dif- 
ferent line with you; he let you have a turn at trying to 
be convincing, and came down on your mistakes like 
an elephant on a spider. 

The silent Australian, who had returned with the 
horses, a man with the silence of the bush in his soul, 
piqued him with his curt uncompromising comments, 
but provoked not the least irritation, only a more 
genially compulsive show of power. It was power, one 
recognised that. Not deep thought, but keen intelli- 
gence, a fundamental simplicity reined with a modernity 
of inspiration not simple in the least, and behind them 
character, personality, a vital being, the real force of 
life. The talk turned from horses to war, and so to 
persons; and from them to administration, govern- 
ment, the inner movement of things. Guesses at our 
visitor became more complicated with every ramifi- 
cation. He seemed to know everyone and to know 
them in his own way. He had a quick, assertive, 
illuminating comment to make on them all, comment 
which frequently showed an extraordinary shrewdness 
by picking out as a distinctive quality something the 
ordinary observer would have described as an ex- 
crescence. When he had come by that he hung on to 
it, he read and placed the man by what it told him, 
and no facts that one might adduce could shake his 
inference. He was plainly in his view of human nature 
the man of the world, but a man with a lot of faith 
still in him and a queer contradictory complication of 
cynicism and charity. The cynicism was a tribute to 
his intelligence, but one felt the charity in his soul. 
The bad name that some dogs had did not weigh in 
the least with him. If he liked a man he liked him; 
he might be a rogue, he admitted it, that was not 
necessarily a disqualification; but if he liked him he 
knew there was something in the man to be liked. The 
argument might be described as a fine piece of egoism, 
but it only sounded, as one felt sure it was, an honest 
confidence in camaraderie by a man singularly fitted 
to be a comrade. He felt the goodness of a fellow up 
against him; he did not know or care what the good- 
ness was, but he knew it must be there or the same 
stuff in himself would not have been aware of it. 

We never remember a man who revealed so much of 
human nature in a short time as did our guest in those 
voluminous hours under the stars. He had a big share 
of it himself, but he had a very special faculty for 
exposing it in others. He saw men without their 


adjuncts, he saw them without their clothes. But that 
faculty of vision revealed to him, not as it did to Car- 
lyle, that all men were balefully alike, but that they 
were all attractively different. The differences were 
sometimes deformities, but he did not mind that; it 
took all kinds to make his world. 

And his interest, his real interest, was with pictur- 
esque emphasis in what men were, not in what they 
seemed to be. He was himself part of the show side 
of life, and he loved all the bustling splendour of 
existence; but he knew it for what it was, he saw 
where outside it the things worth doing lay. 

The silent Australian got up at last from the dying 
fire, shook himself and whistled to his hobbled mare 
that limped on three legs out of the gloom and thrust 
her wise head into the circle of the firelight. He nodded 
over his shoulder as he bade us good-night and asked 
who our friend was. ‘‘ Well, he’s a big one!’’ he 
replied to a disclaimer. It was the tribute of a man 
toa man. It was tendered in the opposite direction by 
our guest when we returned to the fire. He had divined 
the largeness that lay within the long silent man who 
had paid him such unpromising attention. He talked 
on, as volubly as ever, about the colonial troops, 
summing up their characteristics with the same over-- 
powering completeness with which he had discussed the 
horse. He had not all his goods in his shop window, 
but what he had was convincingly displayed. 

Then suddenly he declared that we must find him a 
bed, and though quite ready to roll himself up in a 
blanket under the wagon, consented finally to get into 
it and was asleep in three minutes. He left at day- 
break, when we shifted camp, and with a last appre- 
ciative eulogy of the porridge rode off into the morning 
mists, absorbed by the work of the new day, without 
a word as to who he was, and with a cheery nod to 
his entertainers, leaving the Zulu boy, to whom he had 
scarcely spoken, entirely captivated by his personality. 

That gift of captivation without the least effort on 
his part produced, especially in the later years of his 
human progress, the staunchest circle of admirers that 
a man could have. That his optimism and his deter- 
mination should affect the workers with whom he 
was brought in contact was reasonable enough. The 
staff of the Middlesex Hospital had good cause for 
their affectionate trust in their chairman, who not only 
gave the best hours of his day to the support of the 
institution, but was thoughtfully concerned for the 
welfare of them all. But the influence went much wider 
than that. Patients in the hospital, of whom perhaps 
he was never even conscious, drew the most extra- 
ordinary comfort from merely seeing him walk through 
the wards, and hung upon his words if ever a special 
case appealed to his attention. 

In the Hoxton Boys’ Club, of which he was president, 
his influence travelled as curiously and as far. The 
boys adored him, there is no other word for it. His 
visits might have been much rarer than they were 
without diminishing in the least the admiration with 
which he was regarded, or the effect which their ardent 
desire to be worthy of him worked on the lives of 
lads who had no more than seen him. 

It was strange but incontestable, a tribute to a power 
of which both as a prince and as a man Francis of 
Teck seemed happily unconscious. The putting of him- 
self into everything he did was what gave him pleasure ; 
it was the unrestrained putting of himself into his work 
that gave him power. There was a virtue that went 
out from his whole-souled interest in life which brought 
a wholesomer sense to all who felt it, and we are as a 
people sensibly the poorer by our loss of that force of 
his affectionate vitality. 


THE CITY. 


HE City has been suffering from a fit of the: 
blues this week, complicated by a mild attack 

of nerves. Dear money was the cause of the first 
ailment and the second was brought about by the offer- 
ing of some £250,000 of Consols from Berlin. It is 
understood that this sale’ was necessitated by the- 
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arrangements for the flotation of the Turkish loan in 
Germany. The Teutonic banks no doubt incurred a 
severe loss by the sale of our premier security, but they 
probably hope to recover it from the wily Ottoman. 
The decline in Consols to well under 79 sent a shudder 
through the ‘* House ’’, where dealers have apparently 
failed to recognise the truth of the remark made in 
this column a few weeks back that the City must now 
accustom itself to the spectacle of Consols being quoted 
under 80. Indeed, it transpires that several profes- 
sional speculators bought stock at about that price on 
the theory that Consols were ‘‘ too low ’’, but they 
quickly changed their tactics when they found the price 
steadily continuing its descent. On the other hand, 
some shrewd observers have mentally pegged the 
premier security at 75, at which price it yields 
£3 6s. 8d., less income tax. Perhaps the last-mentioned 
dealers are ultra-pessimistic; at any rate, there is no 
intention of suggesting here that Consols will not re- 
cover from their present level. They should go higher 
as soon as money becomes appreciably cheaper, and 
they would certainly improve if the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer put the Sinking Fund into operation 
again. The skeleton in the.gilt-edged cupboard at the 


moment is the possibility of a big Navy Loan; bui it is 
generally agreed that not even the present Government 
would attempt to float a £/50,c00,000 loan in the state 
of the money market, though it is also argued that 
so long as the mere possibility of the loan overhangs 
the City its actual announcement would be a relief. 

Under these influences the rest of the markets have 
been heavy and limp. Home rails are now deserted by 
the professional bulls on account of the increased carry- 
over rates, and the public remains apathetic. Conse- 
quently quotations derive no benefit from the continued 
satisfactory character of the traffic receipts, although 
these are accruing for the benefit of investors. The 
Great Western line stands first, with an aggregate gross 
gain in the last sixteen weeks of £166,000. It is anti- 
cipated that, at any rate, part of this increment will be 
retained in the net results and will become available 
for dividends. In such case there is room for improve- 
ment in home rail ordinary stocks on the whole. 

Leading operators in Wall Street professed to be 
satisfied with the Steel Trust report for the’ September 
quarter. The result was really much in accordance with 
doleful expectations. Net earnings were 2? million 
dollars less than those of the previous three months, 
but after declaration of the usual quarterly dividends 
there is a surplus of 34 millions, which is about half 
that of the previous quarter, but is appreciably jarger 
than the amount at the corresponding date a year ago. 
The unexecuted orders on the books of the corporation 
at 30 September totalling 3,158,000 tons, indicate a 
continued shrinkage in the volume of business, and 
unless the railroads come in with unexpectedly large 
orders the results for the current quarter will be very 
disappointing. In the latter days of the week New 
York and Boston banks were calling in loans pretty 
rapidly, and fears regarding the monetary outlook 
undermined the somewhat fictitious strength of railroad 
quotations. Canadian Pacifics, however, have been in 
demand, but Grand Trunks remain dispirited, notwith- 
standing the chairman’s speech at the half-vearly meet- 
ing and the traffic increase of £:12,061—about £7000 
better than the market forecast. Among foreign rails, 
Mexicans slid away in spite of a very satisfactory 
revenue statement for September giving a gross in- 
crease of $135,100, of which $124,700 has been saved 
in the net. In the Argentine rail section Buenos Ayres 
and Pacifics have rallied under the timely influence of 
‘“ bear '’ repurchases on the issue of the annual report, 
which has many crumbs of encouragement for stock- 
holders. Excellent traffic increases of £20,200 on the 
Central Argentine line, of £°18,600 on the Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern, and of £14,700 on the Pacific gave 
some support to this department, and Cuban railway 
stocks improved on the receipt of better news concern- 
ing the damage done by the cyclone. It appears that 
the Western of Havana line is likely to be most affected 
owing to the partial loss of the tobacco crop. 


The hopes of an autumn revival in the mining markets 
seem to have been dashed to the ground by the 
monetary stringency and the general unsettlement. So 
far prices have held very well in the circumstances, but 
that is mainly owing to the fact that the market is 
regarded as being already rather oversold and that 
there has been very little genuine selling. This has led 
dealers to adopt a waiting attitude. The failure of two 
members, trading as one firm, due to losses incurred 
in Esperanzas, actually was of merely local significance ; 
but the sound of the ‘‘ hammer ”’ in the ‘‘ House ’’ had 
its usual depressing effect on sentiment. 


INSURANCE. 
THE EaGLe’s New PROSPECTUS. 


ROSPECTUSES and leaflets introducing new 
schemes of assurance used to make their appear- 
ance either shortly before or shortly after a company 
held its annual general meeting. Latterly, however, 
the practice has been departed from to some extent, 
experience proving that life-assurance business becomes 
brisker as the new year approaches. Several well- 
known offices now regularly defer the issue of their 
most attractive announcements until the summer holi- 
days are forgotten, special appeals to the public being 
made a month or so prior to the Christmas dispersal. 
So anxious, however, are enterprising managements 
to take advantage of the general improvement in 
business conditions, and to protect themselves against 
a new risk, that thus early in the year the busy season 
has begun. Both in London and the provinces actuarial 
staffs are hard at werk devising new plans likely to 
interest the investing classes. 

As an illustration of the desire to be early in the 
field, we may refer to the Eagle Insurance Company, 
which has just issued a new prospectus, together with 
original plans for children’s insurances. An entirely 
fresh start has been made, and new policyholders 
will stand on firmer ground than do those of the ‘* Old 
Series ’’, which was closed on 31 August last. Through- 
out the premium tariff has been revised in favour of the 
assured, and the rates now quoted compare favourably 
with the charges made by most offices for similar 
policies. And, secondly, an improvement is an- 
nounced in the method of distributing the surplus. 
Formerly bonuses were allotted on a principle which, 
although equitable enough, was a cause of grievance. 
Cash amounts were declared in accordance with the 
premium loading contributed by each participating 
policyholder daring the quinquennium. In_ theory 
nothing could be fairer, but the system was open 
to one objection. So long as the cash allotments re- 
main unchanged the equivalent reversionary bonuses, 
preferred by most of the company’s supporters, de- 
creased with the duration of the policy. 

Policies issued prior to 1 September last will 
apparently continue to share surplus according to the 
original contribution method in vogue; but those of the 
‘* New Series ’’ then started will receive bonus in the 
form of a reversionary addition to the sum assured, 
an option being given to surrender such reversion for 
its cash value or equivalent reduction of future 
premiums. Although the statement made in the 
prospectus is not altogether clear, it is presumably the 
intention to declare uniform bonuses, but whether such 
bonuses will be ‘‘ simple’’ or ‘‘compound’’ is left 
unsaid. This important question will probably not be 
settled until the next quinquennial investigation has 
been made as at 31 December 1912; indeed there is no 
reason why any definite action should be taken until 
five years later, unless it should be decided in 1913 to 
declare interim bonus on the compound principle—a 
matter that will doubtless be determined by the extent 
of the support secured for the new policy, which has 
already attracted much attention through the reference 
to ‘‘ aviation risks ”’. 

While the contract itself is of a most simple 
character, and at the end of three years becomes auto- 
matically freed from all restrictions as respects foreign. 
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travel and residence in time of peace, provided the 
assured has incurred no extra risk in the meantime—a 
provision that cannot be regarded as unrcasonable—the 
directors of the company very properly decline to 
recognise aviation as an ordinary risk of death. If the 
rerson assured dies ‘‘ in consequence of engaging in 
aviation or any other method of aerial locomotion ’ 
the policy is declared to be null and void. With this 
reservation it is impossible to disagree, because those 
policyholders who do not choose to risk their lives in 
the effort to make a conquest of the air would otherwise 
be unfairly treated. Accidents apart, it is believed that 
the excessive strain to which a man is subjected while 
guiding an aeroplane must influence his general health. 
To what extent the action of the Eagle directors will 
be imitated by rival offices will not be known until more 
new policies are available for inspection ; but it is prob- 
able that in self-defence most managements—especially 
those who seek the patronage of the wealthier classes— 
will be compelled to insert a similar clause in their 
contracts. 

How the companies will fare in regard to many 
policies in force before the word ‘‘ airman ’’ was in- 
vented is another question. Although none of these 
policies has probably as yet produced a claim, the day 
cannot be far distant when boards of directors will have 
to consider the question of their responsibility, and it 
is not impossible that some of the claims may arise 
in connexion with what are commonly known as 
““ naval ’’, military ’’, or ‘‘ seafaring ’’ policies. 


TOWN-PLANNING, AND THE NEW BRIDGE. 
By Laurence Bixyon. 

Town-Planning Exhibition, which has been 
seen at Burlington House this month, came at an 

opportune moment; for the proposed new bridge op- 

posite S. Paul’s gives us in London a chance of seizing 

a rare occasion. We shall see whether the chance is 

taken or neglected. 

Though appealing to experts rather than to the ordi- 
nary public, the exhibition was of real importance and 
made one reflect. The most enterprising, and perhaps 
the best, of the schemes that one saw on the walls 
were American. English architects and town-planners 
seem to have little scope except in the new garden- 
cities. Nothing like the huge and comprehensive plans 
proposed, for instance, for Chicago would be prac- 
ticable, I suppose, in London, though grandiose 
schemes have been drawn out for transforming certain 
sites like Piccadilly Circus and Trafalgar Square. Per- 
haps we shall live to see the Quadrant completed ac- 
cording to Mr. Norman Shaw’s designs ; if so, we shall 
want to alter a good deal more to harmonise with it. 
The objection I find to Mr. Shaw’s design is that the 
street itself ought to be far wider in proportion; the 
very stateliness of the huge structures on either side 
would make the thoroughfare look mean. And here we 
come on the crucial obstacle to all improvements in the 
building of London streets : mere space is so absurdly 
valuable that magnificence is always being cheated of 
its due effect. Magnificence! In London, the richest 
city of Europe, we scarcely know the meaning of the 
word. There are many fine new buildings in London, 
though more that are merely pretentious ; but the best 
of these are usually as good as invisible, so cramped is 
their position. Everything is sacrificed to the money- 
value of space. We want a Great Fire (discriminating 
in its devastation, if that were possible, so that a few 
choice things might at once be spared and given elbow- 
room), and then a Gréat Architect. We had both of 
these at once ; and the City at any rate owes the charac- 
ter of its architectural aspect to Wren. Not that even 
then far-sighted genius was allowed its way; short- 
sighted commercialism baulked Wren’s noble ambition 
to make London the most splendid, as it was the 
wealthiest, capital in Europe. He could build his ‘fifty 
churches and his: great cathedral; but his scheme for 


rebuilding the City was neglected; his provision of. 


streets between the cathedral and the river, opening it 


up to view, so that the whole beauty of its proportions 
should be visible at a distance, and his counsel that 
nothing should be built within a certain distance of the 
river-bank—over all this ‘‘ mercantile enterprise ’’ was 
soon to triumph. Yes, if only Wren had been given a 
free hand, and if only Inigo Jones before him had been 
allowed to complete his magnificent Whitehall, a palace 
with a river-front from Charing Cross to Westminster, 
how proud we should be of London ! 

Yet, in spite of these frustrations, what a comely city 
was London in the eighteenth century! At Burlington 
House there were shown some of those prints of the big 
squares of the period, which we still have, though more 
grimy now than elegant. Golden Square and Soho 
Square, for instance, linger on, but in a fallen state. 
Then the fields and the pure air began on passing north 
of Oxford Street ; and in the West the King’s Road was 
still the royal private road to Kew, with only secluded 
dairies hidden among its shady trees. It is a mon- 
strous, random, disjointed London that the town- 
planner must cope with.now! Do we crave, then, for 
a Baron Haussmann? Few of us, I think, want a 
transformation of that kind. We do not want a cos- 
mopolitan architecture, characterless as cosmopolitan 
cookery, savouring of no race or place, tedious every- 
where. We cling to our English liberty to build any- 
thing we like, however hideous ; the thought of schemes 
externaliy imposed is odious to us. True, we carry 
this prejudice too far; but certainly we do not want a 
London that has lost its English character, that has not 
still something of this individuality and freedom. We 
do not want a grandiose monotony : streets laid out in 
endless rectangles, a freezing symmetry of regular 
facades. And we could get what we wish, if but we 
were pervaded by a common aim: to make London 
worthy of its own greatness, as the citizens of Athens 
and of Florence were in their time pervaded. Not uni- 
formity of plan, or style even, is what is needful, but a 
singleness of spirit. 

There is always a danger in reconstructive schemes 
that they may be too much in the air, too abstract, too 
little the natural fruit of the soil. With us in London 
atmosphere, our peculiar climate, counts for even more 
than site. I do not know whether Inigo Jones and 
Wren foresaw the weathering effect of Portland stone in 
the sooty air; but the particular bleached effect of the 
City steeples is admirable in the various play of light 
and darkness on them; they take marvellous tints in the 
twilight when the smoke is charged with a rosy glow ; 
their whiteness is brilliant, set off with black shadows, 
in clear spring sunshine. In recent buildings many a 
desperate effort has been made to bring colour into our 
Northern air; but a few years’ grime suffices to make 
them only more melancholy than what was always 
dingy. Stateliness of mass, beauty of profile, these are 
all-important in an atmosphere like ours. The Tower 
Bridge, a gigantic structure, depends for effect almost 
entirely on the outline of its masses seen through the 
pervading haze or gloom; but those masses have no 
beauty, and with all its size the bridge is not nearly 
so impressive as it might have been. What will the 
new bridge be like? In this case the roadways to be 
opened up by the bridge are even more important than 
the bridge itself ; for here is a chance to do something 
really worth doing, to create a worthy approach from 
the south to S. Paul’s Cathedral. That the question 
should be reduced to the mere question of a new route 
for traffic from north to south is ridiculous. Yet, as 
I understand, the proposal of the City Corporation 1s 
that this new route should be carried from the bridge 
tc join with Cannon Street at the east of S. Paul’s, 
and thus gratuitously ignore the obvious opportunity 
of making a noble approach to the Cathedral opposite 
the southern doors and the dome. Not only is it a 
question of making the most of the Cathedral, but also 
of the river, of which we see too little, and which 
few cities in the world can match. The whole project 
has yet to come before Parliament. Meanwhile public 
opinion is beginning to be stirred ; let us hope it will be 
to good purpose. 

The autumn exhibitions have begun, and one or two 
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must be mentioned before they close. The Institute 
of Oil Painters shows a certain improvement on former 
shows, which have too often been overpowered by the 
regiments of mediocrity. Mr. Glyn Philpot’s portrait of 
‘* Mrs. Basil Fothergill and her daughters ’’ (No. 295) 
deserves its place of honour; it is one of the best pic- 
tures this young artist has painted. The colour-scheme, 
with its black and pale buff, is original and well carried 
out; and the attitudes of the children, so apt to be 
forced and over-vivacious or self-conscious, are brought 
into the design with a pleasant modesty and naturalness. 
Mr. Philpot appears at present to be under a Spanish 
domination. Another’ small canvas, ‘** The Death- 
Blow ”’, has a very Spanish air; it is brilliantly clever, 
and something more, but one feels that the artist could 
produce canvases of this kind without end, and get 
no further in his art. <A third small picture is labelled 
Venus and Adonis ’’; again very cleverly painted, 
but quite perverse. It has all the faults of the naive 
realism in such subjects of the young Velazauez, but 
we do not feel convinced, knowing former phases of 
Mr. Philpot’s art, that this way of seeing things is 
genuine with him. Another exhibitor of obvious gifts 
who sacrifices overmuch to cleverness is Miss Anna 
Airy. On the other hand, Mr. Frank Craig is at his 
best in his Puritan ‘*‘ Meeting House ’’ (No. 84). It 
shows him still a close follower of Mr. Abbey's vein of 
illustration, but there is real pictorial invention in the 
glimpse through the window of this gloomy interior 
crowded with earnest and intent faces, a glimpse of 
the green spring and the young leaves and the fresh 
world without. The subject of Mr. Ranken’s ‘* Water- 
Lilies ’’ craves, I think, more exquisiteness of touch 
than he has vouchsafed it, more sense of wet and cool 
and of the buoyant floating of the broad leaves, but it is 
well planned and pleasing in effect. There is tranquil 
beauty in Mr. Leslie Thomson’s ‘* From Holy Island, 
Anglesey ’’; and there are some interesting landscapes 
by Mr. Hughes-Stanton. 

It is a pity that Mr. Albert Rothenstein, who is show- 
ing a collection of water-colours and drawings at the 
Carfax Gallery, should model his style at times so ex- 
tremely closely on his brother’s; especially as when 
he is most independent of Mr. William Rothenstein’s 
influence he is most interesting, and shows that he has 
no need to be imitative. A set of open-air subjects 
with groups of figures idling in the market-place and 
streets of Grasse lightly drawn with the brush, are 
perhaps the best things in the exhibition, but I must 
also confess a preference for the charming ‘* Adven- 
ture ’’ of three children going out into a vivid April 
landscape and picking flowers as they go. Mr. Rothen- 
stein is a sensitive draughtsman, with a talent of his 
own, and I hope he is going on to give us more than 
studies. Among other exhibitions one which should be 
seen is that at Chenil’s in Chelsea, where Mr. Rich 
has collected a number of his delightful water-colours. 


TWO WARLIKE PLAYS. 
By MAaLtevus. 


NE cannot redeem an artificial plot by making the 
male characters look and feel uncomfortable in 

red uniforms and brass helmets. The attempt has often 
been made in military plays of all kinds—farcical, senti- 
mental, melodramatic and pseudo-melodramatic. It is 
-made again by Mr. Cosmo Hamilton in ‘‘ Mrs. Skef- 
fington ’’ at the Queen’s. Seeking for a reason to explain 
the existence of the piece, I have come to the conclusion 
that it must be inspired by a patriotic desire to give the 
public a picture of the imbecility of everyone connected 
with the Army, whether male or female. If that be so, it 
is a pity that the picture is not more persuasive. It will 
probably not prevent the War Office from conferring 
that command in Central Africa, of which we hear so 
much, on Major John Skeffington, and the consequences 
can scarcely fail to be disastrous. I forget the differ- 
ence in weight of brain which exists between the 
average Western man and the average savage; but 
there can be no doubt that if the contents of Major 


Skeffington’s cerebral cavity were placed in the balance 
against the corresponding portion of any of the pigmies 
in the Ituri Forest, against whom he is going to wage 
war, his scale would kick the beam and we might throw 
in the brain of the Colonel as well without restoring the 
balance. 

The piece is a farce based, like so many others, on 
wholesale falsehood. Unfortunately our military friends 
have, as might have been expected, failed to study theiy 
profession ; they know nothing of reconnoitring, flank- 
ing, entrenching, or any other tactical manceuvre, but 
simply put their heads down and run straight at the 
barbed-wire entanglement. Mrs. Colonel Thynne has 
been in a motor car with Major Skeffington which has 
broken down, and she has passed the night at a safe 
distance from him in a village inn. She told the land- 
lady she was his wife and also made the acquaintance 
of a young man curiously described as of ** Mag. Coll.’’, 
Oxford, who happened to be the brother of one of her 
husband’s subalterns. When the affair becomes known 
at Aldershot she lies to her husband, but takes no pre- 
cautions to support her lies. Then someone contrives 
the brilliant scheme of passing off another officer’s sister, 
who happens to be handy, as Skeffington’s wife and the 
heroine of the adventure. It emerges subsequently that 
this lady loved Skeffington all the while. I wish some- 
one would write a play in which a virtuous woman 
placed in an equivocal position with a man did not love 
him all the while. Then the undergraduate arrives and 
the fat is in the fire. The Colonel, who seemed at one 
time to have a few centigrammes more brain material 
than the Major, sends for a detective, but finally be- 
lieves anything that the Major’s sham wife chooses to 
tell him as soon as ever she has informed him that she 
has always loved the Major. That, I suppose, is in- 
tended as the last and most deplorable instance of 
military logic. Such is the piece, but it is very well 
plaved, particularly by Miss Beryl Faber, and it is 
diversified by the antics of the remarkable collection of 
young cubs who share the administration of the 23rd 
Dragoons. 

On the whole, however, I prefer military drama when 
it is encased in a good thick wadding of medivalism, 
as is ‘‘ Count Hannibal’’ at the New Theatre. Mr. 
Stanley Weyman’s exciting novel certainly makes a 
rousing play. Of course everybody shouts all the time. 
It is an axiom that the earlier the date of the action 
the louder the players talk. When we get back to the 
sixteenth century everything is fortissimo with a 
sforzando on the first beat of every alternate bar. At 
the New Theatre it would be difficult to say which is 
the louder, the noise on the stage while the curtain is 
up or the strains of the band while it is down. But one 
may thank Heaven that none of the Huguenots attempts 
to sing a French version of ‘* Ein’ feste Burg ’’; the 
thematic treatment of the first two and a half bars of it 
on the orchestra is quite enough. The Catholics, on 
the contrary, are permitted to perform Gregorian 
exercises behind the scenes. 

In the novel, it will be remembered, we are intro- 
duced not only to the hero, the fictional Hannibal de 
Tavannes, but also to his brother, the historical and 
celebrated Marshal Gaspard de Saulx, lord of Tavannes 
(or Tavanes), and Hannibal seems to have acquired 
many of the characteristics of the Marshal. In the 
play the Marshal disappears, and Hannibal at the same 
time seems to lose some of the fiercer qualities 
so transferred to him. If the reader wishes to be 
further entertained, I refer him with confidence to the 
Memoirs of the Marshal written by his son Jean. The 
Massacre of S. Bartholomew is always a popular sub- 
ject, and Count Hannibal de Tavannes is fairer game 
than Henry of Navarre or Margaret of Valois. Mr. 
Oscar Asche, playing his unobtrusive part in the 
massacre, suggests one of those pyrotechnic wheels 
that emit rockets north, south, east and west at 
irregular intervals. He is more like a Maxim than 
aman. There is a good deal of talk of the Arsenal, 
but the only arsenal to which we are introduced is that 
which hangs all round Mr. Asche’s person. His other 
principal weapon is the fearsome mobility of his eye-. 
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brows. Miss Lily Brayton has been tamed by Mr. 
Asche so often that one wondered how it was that she 
could resist so long on this occasion ; but her resistance 
makes the play. She has given a promise of marriage 
for valuable consideration under duress and is too 
noble to go back upon it. It cannot be said that she 
receives much assistance from her lover De Tignonville 
(Mr. Ben Webster), and one regrets that so pretty a 
fellow should be compelled to occupy so miserable a 
position. Even when the Count discards his armoury of 
pistols he is not content with a sword in one hand 
and a dagger in the other. In the final bout of the 
really terrific duel in the second act he grasps a golden 
goblet in his dagger hand and drinks while knocking 
his adversary down with his dagger’s pommel. Cyrano 
de Bergerac himself could scarcely rise to such a height 
of artistry as this. We must not forget, moreover, that 
only a few minutes earlier, though his garments show 
no signs of it, he had enjoyed a prolonged bath in the 
mud of the Seine during his escape from the other 
arsenal. This is not his only bath in the course of 
the drama. On the road to Angers he slides down 
a sheet from his bedroom window into a watercourse 
and thereby once again entraps the wretched De Tignon- 
ville, who has come to murder him, and arrives on 
the stage as dry as ever. The exigencies of the drama 
have compelled the adaptors to curtail the events at 
Angers and Vrillac, and anyone who did not know 
the novel might find it difficult to follow them; but 
the excitement is kept up to the end. Count Hannibal 
more or less takes the place of the historical Puigaillard 
who bore the secret instructions for the massacre at 
Angers from the Duke of Anjou, and one La Tribe is 
the substitute for Merlin, Coligny’s chaplain, for whom 
it will be remembered an accomplished and providential 
hen laid an egg every day at teatime while he was in 
hiding. I am sorry to say that we were not shown this 
sacred bird. But the excitement is kept up manfully to 
the very end. How they must have loved it all in the 
Australian Bush ! 


SOME NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
By F. Runciman. 


A SCANDINAVIAN poet, wishing to introduce 
English local colour into a set of verses, hit upon 
the terrific line, 


‘** Ho! Johnny, ho ! how do you do? ”’ 


and this devastating example of what should not be 
written recurred to my mind at a concert given by 
the London Choral Society in Queen’s Hall on Wed- 
nesday evening. A ‘‘ choral cantata’’, ‘‘ The Lake 
of the Dismal Swamp”’, by Mr. Bertram Shapleigh, 
was performed. The ‘‘ poem ”’ is one of Tom Moore’s. 
The first stanza ends thus: 


‘* She paddles her white canoe ”’. 


The effect of the sudden ejaculation of this statement 
was simply excruciating to anyone who had ever heard 
a certain nigger or American ditty; and one could 
scarcely recover before at the end of the last verse 
the line was sung out again in a slightly varied form: 


i They paddle their white canoe ’’. 


Only an absent-minded chorister was needed to sub- 
stitute ‘‘ own ’’ for ‘‘ white’’ and the comic result 
would have been perfect. The date of the song about 
paddling your own canoe is unknown to me, and pos- 
sibly Moore never heard of it. But Mr. Shapleigh 
must have known it, and it is unfortunate that he did 
not reflect how disastrous must be the association, 
more especially as ‘‘ The Lake of the Dismal Swamp ”’ 
is founded on an American-Indian legend. 

_ The point has a double significance. First, our com- 
posers are careless, often positively reckless, in their 
choice of words for music. They set banalities, and 
unintentional comicalities in the midst of serious 
works, as if nature had given them no bump of humour, 
not to mention that they seem to lack any sense of 


poetry. Second, at the present time, when composers 
on every side are exploiting local colour, they do not 
consider that some of the bits of national melody (one 
nation or another) which they put in so freely make 
precisely the same appeal to our risible faculty as ‘‘ Ho! 
Johnny, ho! how do you do? ”’ in the Scandinavian’s 
poem, or ‘* Paddle their white canoe ’’ in Tom Moore’s. 
Dvorak, bent on creating a national music for the poor 
Americans, took the tunes into which negroes have 
twisted old English psalm-tunes; Mr. Granville Ban- 
tock in his Oriental songs and elsewhere uses melodies 
which are highly suspicious : I cannot resist the feeling 
that they may affect an Oriental musician as ‘‘ Ho! 
Johnny ”’ affects us. At Queen’s Hall we had speci- 
mens of both the unhappy words and the unhappy 
themes. Mr. Shapleigh’s chosen verses helped to spoil 
his music; some of Mr. Bantock’s music in ‘‘ Omar 
Khayyam ”’ spoiled FitzGerald’s poem. 

Mr. Shapleigh’s music is striking, but it is marred 
by the puerile poem and by a painful trick he has of re- 
peating fragments of unimportant sentences, apparently 
for no other purpose than that of making them fit his 
musical phrases. This trick prevents his music being 
truly dramatic, and on the other hand it is not lyrical— 
it cannot be meant to be lyrical. Picturesque touches 
abound, and, moreover, the atmosphere is maintained 
from beginning to end. It is much more Wagnerian 
than most new things I have heard of late, and it is 
none the worse on that account. The scoring is bril- 
liant—at times almost showy; the choral writing 
possesses a curious freedom, a freedom which is the 
more curious because it is combined with a continuity, 
an easy, unbroken flow, which cannot be found in other 
works of the same kind. Mr. Shapleigh has evidently 
a real gift for writing for the chorus. His setting of 
a Vedic hymn translated by Max Miller is a con- 
clusive proof of this. It is for double chorus; and 
without being in the smallest degree like Bach, Handel 
or any of the eighteenth century composers in style or 
idiom, it yet possesses some of the strength and dignity 
to which those composers attained by firmly moving 
harmonic progressions combined with skilful counter- 
point. Counterpoint, of a very modern sort, is abun- 
dantly employed : throughout this work there is neither 
stiffness nor sloppiness. There is only one thing I 
would suggest : the composer should take more trouble 
when he is inventing his themes to ensure that they 
contain the material for the organism he is building up, 
just as an egg contains the material for the future 
chicken. Palestrina, Byrde, Bach, Beethoven, whether 
they invented their material or simply picked it up, 
took immense pains about this. A theme out cf which 
nothing strong and healthy can be developed is of no 
more use than an addled egg. Mr. Shapleigh’s eggs are 
by no means addled, but when the organism, the 
finished work, is placed before us we can see that they 
wanted the essential thing, what used to be called “‘ the 
principle of life ’’. He has been afraid to throw away 
his second- or even tenth-rate themes and to try again. 

Berlioz once observed that no composer was com- 
pelled to set a bad libretto. It is only a half or 
quarter truth at best: in many instances it is as great 
a lie as Voltaire’s retort to the bad poet who said 
he must live: in Berlioz’ time the composer had to 
set a bad libretto or to starve. So much may be 
granted; but no English composers set bad librettos 
and give the reason given by Voltaire’s poet with- 
out risk of being confronted with their own previous 
statements. If a musician cannot live by his labours 
it is obvious that it matters nothing whether he sets a 
bad libretto or refrains from setting it—so far, that is, 
as earning a livelihood is concerned.. We must there- 
fore take it that of their own free-will our English com- 
posers set so much bad verse and select so many dull, 
stupid, unimaginative or in other respects utterly un- 
suitable literature to support their music. I take it that 
Mr. Shapleigh, Mr. Bantock and a dozen others have 
been coerced by no dread of starvation into choosing the 
poems they have chosen. If they set bad and ludicrous 
verse for the sake of gain the Inland Revenue officials 
would speedily make inquiries. The claim ‘1 must 
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live *’ may be disregarded: it has not directly been 
brought forward by any of our Englishmen. But the 
claim ‘‘ 1 must be popular *’ has been advanced again 
and again, openly or by implication. In one case—and in 
that case, I am glad to say, no such plea has been made 
—that of Mr. Granville Bantock and his *‘ Omar ”’, 
it might be upheld. If FitzGerald’s ‘* Omar ’’ were 
not popular, Mr. Richard le Gallienne would never 
have tried to become popular by re-writing it. And 
though Mr. Bantock sought only honest glory by 
setting it, without a doubt he was lucky, in that he 
has grown popular largely by doing so. 1 commented 
on his cantata some months ago, and nothing need be 
added to what I said then. Mr. Bantock’s music 
neither gains nor loses by a re-hearing. It has the 
stuff of good music in it, but the good stuff is diluted to 
the point of wateriness. Beethoven on his death-bed 
was operated upon, and seeing the stream of water flow- 
ing from him said, ‘* Better from the belly than the 
pen’’. Mr. Bantock is a man who has read every- 
thing, and he has certainly read that; but as certainly 
he has not taken it to heart. Some parts of ‘‘ Omar ”’ 
are beautiful and much of it is pretty. The pity is that 
it is all too thin. In such a bit as ** The flower that once 
has blown for ever dies *’ he is entrancing; but the 
tremendous moments are missed. 

Miss, or to quote the programme ‘‘ Dr.’’, Ethel 
Smyth contributed two items to the programme—a 
setting of a sonnet by Rossetti, ‘‘ Sleepless Dreams ”’, 
and one of a fragment of a sixteenth-century poem or 
song. About the first I have nothing to say save that 
it is terribly dreary and tedious; the second, however, 
was full of a very unwomanly, very masculine vigour. 
But in Miss Smyth’s music there is nothing beautiful. 
It is not absolutely ugly, but it is surcharged with some- 
thing dismally prosaic: for me it stands as the very 
incarnation of industrious mediocrity. Miss Smyth has 
nothing to learn; but she knows nothing she could not 
have, and has not, learnt somewhere. 

There remains one short composition to be noticed 
this week, the prelude to Mr. J. Holbrooke’s ‘* Dylan’. 
The pianoforte score of the complete opera is in my 
hands, and shortly I shall endeavour to deal with it 
adequately. My criticism on the prelude is that the 
orchestration is far too showy. A simple Welsh maiden 
is decked out to look like one of the gaudy ladies 
who attend nightly at Maxim's. The construction is 
masterly ; but, pending a more detailed examination of 
the opera, I leave that question over. 

Mr. Holbrooke’s musicianship is of a high order. The 
musicianship displayed in Mr. Bantock’s ‘* Omar’? is 
excellent, though not more than excellent; Mr. Shap- 
leigh’s musicianship is quite good; and the musician- 
ship of Miss Smyth is nearly always as good as that of 
the teachers from whom she has learnt everything. But 
if now I take these four composers together and con- 
sider their achievements as compared with the achieve- 
ments of the academic clique which—the members of 
it fatally quarrelling amongst themselves—sought to 
block the way to anyone who was not of them, there is 
one thing I find. The younger people produce virile 
stuff; the stuff that used to be foisted on the provincial 
festival committees is pallid and bloodless in compari- 
son. We now have musicians who hope to leave behind 
them an honourable name as musicians. Even that 
odd publication, the second edition of Grove’s Diction- 
ary, cannot hurt them. By the way—I know this is 
quite irrelevant—what is this dreadful remark that Sir 
Frederick Bridge has been making about his whilom 
friend, the present editor of ‘‘ Grove ’’? 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ROMANCE IN EUROPE.* 


HERE is a tide in the appreciations of men as well 

as in their affairs, and that tide alternates between 

the real and the ideal. Scientists, using the terms of 
ontogenesis and phylogenesis, have sought to teach us 


* “The Springs of Romance in the Literature of Europe.’ 
An Address to the Students of Edinburgh University. By George 
Wyndham M.P. London: Macmillan. 1910. 1s. net. 


that what is true of the observed development of the 
individual is true also of the history of the evolution of 
races; whence we may expect to find fluctuations 
between the strict and the shadowy in the record of the 
mental processes of men. It may be fantastic to attempt 
deduction of any rules for the ebb and flow of com- 
munal imagination ; no one would care to prophesy the 
state in which literature will be even a century hence ; 
but, as we look back on history, we see periods of up- 
heaval which we variously term a Renaissance cf Learn- 
ing, a Romantic Revival, or a Return to Nature, and 
any one of them forms a fascinating study. 

For his rectorial address at Edinburgh Mr. George 
Wyndham chose the subject of the origins of 
Romance in European literature. Very wisely he post- 
poned a definition of Romance until he had first applied 
the historic method, to discover, if possible, the when 
and the where before the why and the what. When 
and where did European Romance begin? The school- 
boy who defined the meaning of ‘‘ romantic ’’ as ‘‘ the 
sort of story the old Romans told’’ may be credited 
with a philological sense, but not with any intelligence. 
Despite two remarkable and most lovable exceptions, 
Lucian of Samosata and Apuleius, the classics perished 
for want of romance; the contemporary world turned 
a deaf ear to the Vera Historia ’’ and the Golden 
Ass ’’. While literature remained merely the vehicle of 
grammar and rhetoric, Romance could not show her 
head; the débris of the dying empire lay quiet in the 
West. Peace and a life of convention do not foster 
imagination, and the blood was allowed to stagnate in 
the veins of the people. But then, as Mr. Wyndham 
says, ‘‘ in the fifth century two things happened which 
began the preparation of Gaul to be the nursery-garden 
of Romance ’’—two invasions, of Kelt and of Franc, 
each singing native lays to the accompaniment of the 
harp. 

Students of early literature have perforce to be 
students also of lore; for, as a baby can speak before 
it can read, men chant poems before they, write them 
down, and the songs that are fated ‘‘ volitare per ora 
virum ”’ before they become fixed in the written letter 
are the more difficult to treat historically. Hence we 
find centuries passing ere we can point to a definite year 
for the advent of Romance in literature ; and the ‘* Song 
of Roland ”’, if we accept the verdict of French scholar- 
ship, is to be attributed to a date later than the Con- 
quest of England by William of Normandy. Yet, once 
that note is sounded, once the West begins to mingle 
with the North and the East, Romance develops in a 
flood. ‘‘ Farai chansonetta nova, ans que vent ni gel 
ni plova’’, wrote William of Poitou; and indeed this 
first of Troubadours ‘‘ made a new song’’. Mr. 
Wyndham points to one particular event as the pivot 
on which the renewal of Romance turned—the marriage 
of Eleanor, granddaughter of the aforesaid William of 
Poitou, to Henry of Anjou, afterwards Henry II. of 
England. She contributed the Eastern or Saracenic 
influence, he the Western or Keltic; and no royal pair 
‘* was better equipped for turning political adventure to 
poetical advantage ’’. The marriage took place in 1152. 

From this point Mr. Wyndham traced the de- 
velopment of Romance in the themes provided by the 
‘* dry sources ’’—in the Classics—of Alexander, of 
Troy, and of Thebes; and then dealt with the rise of 
the Arthurian Romances, the wonderful little book of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and the important lays written 
by Marie de France. The mixture of East and West 
produces some remarkable results; and we wish Mr. 
Wyndham could have found space to adduce the history 
of the legends of Orpheus and Eurydice in illustration 
of his theme. There must once have been a Breton 
‘* Lai d’Orphey ’’, and perhaps a later version in 
French, before the story passed into the English 
romance of the fifteenth century ; but we can only guess 
the tale sung by the bards of Armorica. Kelts have 
always been famous for harping, and the story of 
Orpheus, handed down from the Classics, would appeal 
to them strongly ; but when we find that they made con- 
siderable alterations in the story, we suspect that they 
had a similar tale of their own with which it became 
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entangled. And the suspicion became a certainty in 
the skilful hands of Professor Kittredge ; Orpheus and 
Eurydice are akin to Eochaid and Etain, and Hades is 
but another Bri Leith. Finally, when verse romances 
have been dead five hundred years, the name of King 
Orpheus is found corrupted to the ‘‘ King o’ Ferrie” 
in the mouth of a nineteenth-century ballad-singer of 
Shetland, who sang the verses with a Danish burden ! 

It was thus, as Mr. Wyndham says, that ‘‘ mytho- 
logical legends from the West, and miraculous stories 
from the East, were guided into one channel by the 
science of Troubadours—the gay science of courteous 
love—and by the sterner skill of northern Trouvéres ’’. 
Henry of Anjou, with his mixed adherents of Normans, 
Bretons, and Poitevins, Gascons, Saxons, and Welsh- 
men, spent his life in attempting unification by an assur- 
ance of common descent; ‘‘ and that effort of compre- 
hension reveals the reason why Romance captured the 
imagination of Europe in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury ’’. Are we now nearer a definition of Romance? 
It cannot be dismissed, in the simple words of the 
Cardinal of Este to Ariosto, as ‘‘ all that rot’’. It is 
a tangle, a tissue of glamour; but the stuff of it is 
mythological. Yet again, though Romance be based 
on mythology, mythologies are not all romantic. It is 
only when the minds of men, finding something strange 
in a mythology—for its antiquity, if it be their own; for 
its novelty, if it be alien—welcome that strangeness, 
and cleave to new and fantastic symbols, that Romance 
can begin to flourish. This definition of Romance as 
the result of attempting unity by comprehension of the 
strange, Mr. Wyndham tests by application to romantic 
scenery, to allegory, and to fables. ‘‘ Romance is an 
act of recognition ’’ of ignored realities. 

We have said enough to indicate the scholarly and 
thorough way in which Mr. Wyndham deals with his 
difficult and elusive subject; as in the finest academic 
studies, there is in this address that combination of 
detail and due proportion which reveals the true critic 
and conceals his art. It would not, however, be 
possible to do justice, without extensive quotation, to 
the admirable style of the address. Much as 
we may envy Edinburgh the opportunity of hearing 
the spoken word, we are consoled by the feeling 
that this is literature not only in matter but in manner ; 
and the power to produce such work is given to few. 
Incidentally we observe that the printing is pleasantly 
reminiscent of the finest work of the Strawberry Hill 

press of Walpole, and that Mr. Wyndham’s work is 
' happily dedicated to Professor W. P. Ker. 


THE READY-MADE MAN. 


O be oneself is one of the really difficult things. It 
is so much easier to be second-hand—to pick up 
a habit or an attitude, a trick of speech or a trick of 
manner that someone else has invented. As an 
instance, merely, consider the modern newspaper. 
One newspaper article is as like another as one pea is 
like another. It is not that the style of modern 
journalism is a noble style, or even that it is good 
business. Your newspaper will tell you that the event 
of almost any day in the week is “‘ a matter of the very 
gravest consequence ’’. Nobility of style apart. it is 
not good business, in a world that is supposed to be in 
a hurry, to say in seven words what may be said more 
pointedly in three. But it is a matter of the very 
gravest consequence that the phrases used in a modern 
newspaper should be of the common stock. They cost 
nothing to write; and they do not startle the reader, 
who already has them by heart. And so the thing 
goes on—a kind of lazy conspiracy between the common 
writer and the common reader. 

This is an instance merely. The great mass of every- 
day conduct and speech is as second-hand as is the 
style of the descriptive reporter. It is the age of the 
big store. There is the big store that supplies machine- 
made clothes and boots to fit men and women of an 
average length and breadth. There is another and a 
bigger store where there is a ready-made stock of 


phrases, attitudes, commonplaces, prejudices, habits, 
and manners—all to be had at the smallest cost and at 
the shortest notice. Does anybody want a word or an 
idea or a line of conduct? Nothing is easier than to 
get it from the store. Of course, the article may not 
exactly fit the intention of.the customer. But it will 
do well enough. To make the thing for oneself—that 
is too painful and lengthy a business. 

To be a second-hand or ready-made man it is not in 
the least necessary to be a deliberate imitator. There is, 
of course, the shop-girl who crooks her little finger in 
taking tea, after the Marchioness in the play ; and there 
is the young person who has misread Ibsen and sets out 
to live riotously in the idea that he is playing up to his 
personality. These are conventional types that make 
an especial point of living in or out of the fashion. 
But the general acceptance of the ready-made is a more 
subtle thing than that. Once the man is a ready-made 
man, he can never be anything else. Even in moments 
of stress and excitement—when there is a deep call to 
be individual—he will still deal in phrases from the 
store. Here is a true story. There were two men—or, 
rather, a man and a boy who was young enough to be 
proud of his experience. There was a difference of 
opinion as to what the boy should do with his life, and 
the difference became acute. The man, in loco parentis, 
told the boy with true feeling never to darken his 
threshold again. Now there was no mistake about the 
feeling. It was quite intense. But the phrase! The 
man was not a poet by nature; in fact, poetry was one 
of the many forms of literature he distrusted. He was 
not in ordinary life given to metaphor or a picturesque 
way of speaking. Probably this was the first time he 
had ever talked of his ‘‘ threshold ’’. Up to this it had 
been a plain doorstep. But threshold was the tradi- 
tional word. In every play he had seen, in every novel 
he had read (like all ready-made men he always read the 
wrong ones) this was the traditional language in which 
young cubs were evicted. As to the boy, he knew it 
was the part of the fashionable hero of the day to suffer 
and be silent. So, delivering a few well-chosen words, 
he packed his trunk and went over the doorstep for all | 
the world as if it really were a threshold. 

No one nowadays looks for real life on the stage ; but 
it is an interesting exercise to look for the stage in real 
life. It is to be seen everywhere—the ready-made and 
second-hand manner taken from this or that fashionable 
type in drama or fiction. The class that is most second- 
hand is the busy, moneymaking class that takes no 
thought to be individual in self-expression. The ready- 
made man and the ready-made woman are to be met 
every day in Suburbia. Whenever Mr. Jackson, the push- 
ing little cloth-manufacturer in Mr. St. John Hankin’s 
Return of the Prodigal ’’, was about to be particu- 
larly unpleasant to his good-for-nothing son, he 
invariably began to talk about his ‘‘roof’’. In 
moments of ordinary excitement he never soared above 
the ceiling. In fact, whenever he felt the indignant 
father, he assumed the ready-made manner of the 
indignant father. And, of course, in no play or story 
that Mr. Jackson ever read does the indignant father 
occupy a house. He lives beneath a roof—or even a 
rooftree. 

It would be an agreeable task for a latter-day satirist, 
if we had one, to classify the ‘‘ manners ’’ in common 
use. There is the melodramatic manner, supplied for 
special occasions by contemporary novelists and play- 
wrights. For every-day use there is for ‘‘ gentlemen ’’ the 
hearthrug manner. There are several varieties of this— 
all well known. There is for ‘‘ ladies ’’ the pensive 
manner. For people with little or nothing to say there is 
the reserved manner. Well-known varieties like these 
should be entered at the Patent Office, and a fee charged 
for their use by way of royalty. To be a second-hand 
man should be made expensive. Certainly it would be 
a noble enterprise to tax out of existence the cliché, 
the airs and manners of the second-hand man, and the 
second-hand furniture of his mind. But we admit that 
there are difficulties. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRIVOLITY AND MURDER. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
26 October 1910. 


Sir,—Many of the daily papers in commenting on 
the procedure in the Crippen case have, with true British 
«complacency, compared the prompt and_ effective 
administration of British justice with what would have 
occurred in a similar case in other countries—France 
and the United States especially—and ‘have thanked 
God that we are not as others are. I have glanced at 
most of the papers during the trial and, with one excep- 
tion, have not seen in any a word in condemnation of 
the manner in which a high court of criminal justice, 
presided over by the greatest judge on the bench, 
engaged in the most solemn duty that can fall to any 
court, was for the time practically converted by those 
responsible for the seating arrangements into a theatre 
for the gratification of the morbid curiosity of society 
idlers and prurient women. 

Two sittings were held daily and numbered tickets 
were issued for reserved places at each. The majority of 
the holders were women, who came in matinée array, loud 
and pronounced hats and dresses, carrying their opera 
glasses which were freely used, not only from the rear 
of the court but from the front benches, full in the face 
of the unhappy prisoner. Actors and writers were 
among the men, possibly seeking ideas for future use in 
their own professions, but with that exception few, very 
few, ticket-holders can have been present for any 
legitimate object, and even that exception can 
scarcely be said to have been a legitimate object 
in a court of justice. The tickets were issued 
by the City Corporation through their responsible 
officers, the sub-sheriffs, and one of these gentlemen was 
most active in the discharge of his duties as host. In 
order that the best view should be provided for some of 
the women, the Bar—the members of which attended, 
as it was right they should and as it was their un- 
doubted right to do, for professional purposes—were 
relegated into an obscure corner of the court. Even 
for this concession the sub-sherifi before alluded to 
audibly took credit to himsclf, saying that he had 
sacrificed his own friends, but that he would not .da 
so again. It may therefore be assumed that in future 
cases the Bar will be excluded and the court reserved 
for an audience entirely composed of the same material 
as was the majority in the present instance. 

There were many discreditable instances of the open 
gratification of curiosity—women coming to the dock 
side during the intervals and peering at the prisoner 
through the glass screens as they might have done at a 
caged animal in the Zoological Gardens—but only one 
need be mentioned. An occupant of a seat on the bench 
—an elderly gentleman to all outward appearance—on 
the last day, full in the prisoner’s view, actually kept 
his opera glasses levelled on the prisoner’s face 
throughout the whole of the last awful minutes in which 
the sentence of death by hanging was being pronounced 
in solemn tones by the judge. The prisoner’s callous 
brutality has been fully described in the press—not a 
word has been said as to the callous brutality of this 
spectator. 

The ‘*‘ Times ”’ in its leading article pronounced a 
mild condemnation of the aspects of Crippen’s case of 
which I have endeavoured to give a very slight indica- 
tion. Mild though this condemnation was, it might have 
been thought it would have had some effect on the City 
Fathers and their satellites and that the Le Neve trial 
would not be made a means of entertainment of their 
women. Notso. Again did over-dressed women—both 
matrons and girls—occupy the front benches; again 
was the prisoner subjected to the continued raking fire 
of their opera glasses, an ordeal which the iron nerves 
of Crippen perhaps enabled him to bear unmoved, but 
which must have been absolute torture to the poor, 
crushed, and broken girl—she was little more—who was 
now the prisoner. 

We are entitled to compliment ourselves on the 


rapidity and efficiency with which justice is administered 
in our courts. I venture to say that neither in the 
States nor on the Continent would any court in a great 
criminal trial have presented such a scene as did the 
highest criminal court in our own land during these two 
trials. If there is a risk of its repetition the Home Sec- 
retary, who was present for a short time, might well 
consider if it is not his duty, in the interests of the 
sanctity of justice, to deprive by legislation the Cor- 
poration of an authority which they have wantonly 
abused. Yours etc., 
MippLe TEMPLE. 


SHOPS (No. 2) BILL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
352 Mile End Road E. 
26 October 1910. 

Si1r,—I notice in your last issue, in ‘* Notes of the 
Week ’’, you refer to the Shop Hours Bill. The title of 
the Bill is the Shops (No. 2) Bill, which is a very different 
matter. 

What tradesmen ask is that this Bill should be sent to 
a Select Committee so that they can take evidence from 
all parties concerned, viz. assistants, masters, and the 
shopping public. This procedure does not mean that 
the Bill will be shelved or lost altogether, but that 
time will be given to hear the views of all concerned, 
and the draft in its amended form could then be placed 
before Parliament. 

Many endeavours in the past have been made by 
-arliament to solve this question, but this Bill is unlike 
all its predecesors. It introduces many novel features : 
will mean quite an army of inspectors being appointed, 
and hundreds of shopkeepers in order to evade the Act 
will dispense with their one assistant and bring in a 
relative, who will be unprotected. 

What most assistants and masters agree is that the 
closing of shops should be compulsory on all, viz. those 
who employ assistants and those who do not. As the 
Bill now stands, a master will not be able to employ his 
paid assistant more than sixty hours a week, but the 
shopkeeper who employs his son, nephew, cousin, etc., 
as long as they live in the house, can be made to work 
eighty-four hours or longer. There is no limit to the 
number of hours in this last case. This is encouraging 
the worst form of sweating, and also the living-in 
system which so many object to. 

Now, Lord Gladstone stated when he was Home 
Secretary that about 68 per cent. of the shopkeepers 
employed no assistants. The best conditions, sani- 
tary and otherwise, prevail where there are several 
assistants. 

My opinion is that the only way to get the bill 
through Parliament is to make it a ‘‘ Shops Closing 
Bill ’’, compulsory on all, large or small. I think then 
there would be no hardship on either the master, 
assistant, or the shopping public. 

We all, I believe, feel that the clauses dealing with 
compulsory Sunday closing and the compulsory half- 
holiday are good. 

At present, as the Bill is now drafted, it bristles with 
difficulties, and rather than it should be thrown out or 
defeated it should be referred to a Select Committee to 
deal with. Yours faithfully, 

ALFRED O. GOovRICH. 


‘*A MANGLED MASS.’’ 
To the Editor of the SaturpAyY REVIEW. 


Calthorpe Cottage, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 

25 October igro. 
Sir,—In your issue of 20 August there appeared a 
frankly hostile review of an adaptation by myself of 
Byrd’s celebrated five-part Mass for the use of the 
English Church. This adaptation, I may say, had 
been prepared with extraordinary care in consultation 
with two eminent cathedral organists, and had been 
effectively tested by public renderings in Birmingham 
Cathedral. In your issue of 17 September I was per- 
mitted to deal at some length with your reviewer’s 
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criticism on my editorial work proper, and, notwith- 
standing what appears in reply to my remarks, I feel 
every reason to be satisfied with the adaptation and the 
manner in which I have vindicated it. The form, how- 
ever, in which the work had been brought out by the 
publishers was clearly open to some criticism. In a 
brief letter from myself, which appeared in your issue 
of 3 September, I disclaimed all responsibility for this. 
The technical blemishes in the work were such that I 
protested against copies being offered for sale. Ulti- 
mately I gave a reluctant consent to sales taking place 
upon a memorandum in exoneration of myself as editor 
being affixed to each copy, with a list of errata. 1 
put an absolute veto on the work being submitted to 
review until a new edition, the materials for which I 
supplied, was brought out. By some mischance the 
publishers must have omitted to affix the memorandum 
to the copy purchased for your reviewer. If it had been 
so affixed, I have but little doubt that many of his 
remarks would have been otherwise expressed. In the 
exercise of an editorial discretion the correspondence 
was closed, and my reply to your reviewer never saw the 
light. The private correspondence which has ensued 
has now doubtless modified the situation, and I do not 
propose at this period of time to revive the discussion. 
I cannot, however, but feel that your reviewer in his 
letter which appeared on 17 September has transgressed 
all proper limits in his appeal to the publishers, as I 
read it, to give me no further opportunity of editing 
work for them and alleging generally my unfitness to 
‘‘ edit Byrd or any other great master’’, and some 
amends are due to me in this respect. 
Yours faithfully, 
S. RoyLe SHORE. 


[We greatly regret that the copy of the edition in 
question of Byrd’s Mass which came into our hands 
did not contain the headnote and the errata to which 
Mr. Royle Shore refers. We have since examined 
both the note and the errata, and we are glad to admit 
that, had we seen them before the publication of the 
review, the criticism to which Mr. Royle Shore refers at 
the end of his letter would not have appeared. This note 
and the corrections plainly modify the whole situation. It 
certainly seems to us that Mr. Royle Shore has a genuine 
grievance in that a final proof was not submitted to him. 
We are rather surprised that Messrs. Breitkopf and 
Hartel, in writing to inform us that they had withdrawn 
this edition of the Mass, did not call our attention to 
the fact of the note and the corrections having appeared. 
Perhaps they contemplate bringing out a corrected 
edition. We must claim for our reviewer—as for any 
critic writing in the Saturpay Review—the right to 
express his view of the fitness or unfitness of an author 
for work he has undertaken. But we emphatically dis- 
claim any intention to prejudice Mr. Shore’s, or any 
author’s, personal position with publishers or public. 
—Ep. S. R.] 


SHAKESPEARE AND BACON. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
13 Carlton House Terrace, 26 October 1910. 
Sir,—It is a fact that the so-called ‘‘ authentic ’’ por- 
trait of Shakespeare which forms the title-page of the 
Folio of 1623 is drawn with consummate skill, and shows 
a figure cunningly clothed in an impossible coat com- 
posed of the front of the left arm of a coat buttoned on 
to the back of the left arm of a coat. It is a fact that it 
is impossible to discover a tailor who will venture to 
question the truth of the statement that the coat de- 
picted is not a real coat nor an accident, but is purposely 
drawn to represent a sham coat. It is a fact that this 
sham, dummy coat is surmounted by a ridiculous mask. 
It is a fact that the supposed face is of set purpose 
drawn to represent a mask. It is a fact that no artist 
ever drew a real face surrounded with a thick black 
line in addition to, and at a short distance from, the 
line showing the edge of the collar. It is a fact that 


no artist ever drew a real human ear like the outside of 
a ‘‘ shoe-horn ’’ such as that which does duty for the 
The supposed 


ear of the mask-face of the dummy. 


portrait is therefore perfectly correctly described as 
‘‘a dummy figure surmounted by a mask’’. Such 
being undoubtedly the fact, those who wrote the de- 
scription contained in the address ‘‘ To the Reader ’”’ 
must of necessity have intended to tell us, as in fact 
they do quite clearly tell us, that the graver has ‘‘ done 
out ’’ the life and ‘* hidden ’’ the face, and it is for this 
reason that they give us most definite instructions to 
disregard the picture and to look only at the book. 
(How plain everything becomes to those who possess 
the key!) It is absolutely false to say that the picture 
of Bacon which appears in my book represents also a 
sham coat with two left arms. Indeed, it would be 
perfectly impossible to discover a tailor who would 
venture to say that that picture did, or could be sup- 
posed to, represent such a sham coat. 

The reason why the absurd dummy with its two left 
arms and a mask is ‘‘ put’’ as the frontispiece of the 
Plays is obvious to anyone of ordinary intelligence. It 
is in order to tell us that the name ‘‘ Shakespeare ’’ is 
a dummy, a sham, a left hand, a pseudonym, concealed 
behind which the real author rested in safety. 

Your correspondent, unless he also had been safely 
concealed behind a pseudonym, would not have dared 
to disregard Baron Bramwell’s scathing denunciation 
and ‘‘ pose’’ as an ‘‘ expert witness’’ and say “‘ the 
thing that is not’’. My critics appear to be exceed- 
ingly unfortunate. Last Saturday, in the ‘‘ Illustrated 
London News’’, Mr. Andrew Lang, who evidently 
knows nothing about the subject, ventured to repeat his 
nonsensical misstatement that the present Stratford 
monument and bust was the original Stratford monu- 
ment and bust, while at the very same moment he 
absolutely gave himself away in the most hopeless 
manner by speaking of Dugdale’s ‘* woodcuts ’’, 
thereby revealing the ‘‘ awful’’ fact that he himself 
had never so much as seen Dugdale’s splendid volume, 
remarkable for its singular accuracy, which is adorned, 
not with woodcuts, but with fine copperplate engravings. 

The ‘‘ Monthly Review ’’ of April 1904, in which 
appeared Mrs. C. C. Stopes’ article ‘‘ The True Story 
of the Stratford Bust ’’, is not easily accessible. “I will 
therefore give a few extracts therefrom. Mrs. Stopes 
says: 

‘* Before the middle of the eighteenth century we 
know that the tomb was ‘ very much decayed’. Mr. 
John Ward, the grandfather of Mrs. Siddons, was in 
Stratford in 1746, and gave the whole proceeds of a 
representation of ‘ Othello’ in the Town Hall on 
8 September towards the restoration of Shakespeare’s 
tomb. Orders were given to ‘ beautify’ as well as to 
repair it. . . . By 1748 the repairs were complete.”’ 

Mrs. Stopes relates how carefully she had _ tested 
Dugdale’s accuracy in the case of other monuments and 
how satisfactory the result had proved. She prints 
Rowe’s drawing of the Stratford monument which was 
published fifty years after Dugdale’s. This, which is 
not copied from Dugdale, confirms most completely his 
drawing. Mrs. Stopes gives us also a photogravure 
of Vertue’s engraving of a purely supposititious Strat- 
ford monument which appeared in Pope’s edition of the 
Plays in 1725. This ridiculous and wholly imaginary 
version, which rests upon no foundation of fact what- 
ever, formed, together with the dummy figure of the 
Folio of 1623, the source of the design for the recon- 
struction in 1747-8 in its ‘‘ present ’’ form of the Strat- 
ford monument which had fallen into such terrible 
decay [perhaps purposely pulled to pieces by the 
Puritans ]. I trust that this clear, definite and true state- 
ment will dispose once and for all of the false claim 
now again being put forward that the present Stratford 
monument is the original Stratford monument. 

As late as fifty years ago a minister’s house was con- 
sidered to be desecrated because it contained a copy of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. Surely now there can be no 
reason why the public should continue to be “‘ gam- 
moned ’’. Surely now the hour has at last come when 
upon the ‘‘ house-tops ’’ the simple truth can be openly 
proclaimed that ‘‘ Bacon is Shakespeare ’’. 


Yours, 
Epwin DurninG-LAWRENCE. 
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THE ROMANCE OF DISRAELI. 


“The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield.” 
By William Flavelle Monypenny. Vol.I. London: 
Murray. 1910. 12s. net. 


HE period covered by Mr. Monypenny’s first 
volume, from Disraeli’s birth to his election for 
Maidstone in 1837, exhausts the romance of his career, 
Unfortunately for Mr. Monypenny and his readers, 
no subsequent volume, however superior in political 
interest, can approach this first instalment of the bio- 
graphy in human interest. For what are politics com- 
pared with human character? Cabinet Councils and 
Berlin Congresses are stale, flat and unprofitable by the 
side of a picture of the life-and-death struggle of 
youthful genius. And if the story of this volume be not 
romance, we do not know the meaning of the term. 
Romance is the portraiture of the apparently impossible ; 
the narration of dangerous but successful adventures, 
whether in love, or politics, or war, which please and 
excite you, but which vou keep on telling yourself are 
wholly divorced from reality and could only pass muster 
in books or on the stage. Yet such is the story which 
Mr. Monypenny tells the world, calmly and circum- 
stantially, though not, of course, for the first time. If 
Disraeli’s career had been described, literally and step 
by step, in a political novel, it would have fired the 
young and amused the old; but everybody would have 
pooh-poohed the book as impossible. In fact, that was 
just what Lord Melbourne said, when Disraeli (then 
about thirty) answered the question as to what might 
be his object in life by saving ‘* To be Prime Minister ” 
With good-humoured gravity and some minuteness the 
Prime Minister explained to his successor how impos- 
sible it was that he should ever realise his ambition. 
Mr. Monypenny tells us the sequel, which is new to us, 
and one of the best things in the book. The above 
interview, told by Lord Beaconsfield to Lord Rowton, 
took place in 1834. Lord Melbourne died towards the 
end of 1848, just when Disraeli was chosen to succeed 
Lord George Bentinck as the leader of the Protectionist 
party. The dying statesman was excited by the news 
and exclaimed ‘‘ By God! the fellow will do it yet!”’ 
In his twentieth vear Disraeli wrote ‘‘ Vivian Grey ”’, 
in which, as everybody knows, a peer is intro- 
duced as Lord Beaconsfield. Fifty years later we 
saw ‘‘ the bumptious Jew boy *’ who wrote that book 
approach the table of the House of Lords in crimson 
and ermined robe, and after signing the roll and 
shaking hands with the Lord Chancellor, pass out to 
unrobe and return in a few minutes to the Prime 
Mintster’s seat as Earl of Beaconsfield. Did he 
remember in that hour the passage which he wrote, when 
he was only twenty-six, in ‘‘ The Young Duke ”’? ‘* One 
thing is quite clear—that a man may speak very well in 
the House of Commons, and fail very completely in the 
House of Lords. There are two stvles requisite: I 
intend, in the course of my career, if I have time, to 
give a specimen of both. In the Lower House ‘ Don 
Juan ’ may perhaps be our model ; in the Upper House, 
* Paradise Lost’.’’ There is no surer mark of genius 
than the intuitive insight into characters and sccial con- 
ditions of which the author has no personal experience. 
** What dees Ben know of Dukes? ”’ asked homely old 
Isaac Disraeli, when he heard the title of his son’s latest 
novel. Trollope wrote inimitably of bishops and deans, 
when he had never been in a cathedral close in his life. 
Young Disraeli wrote so well about the great ones of 
the earth whom he had never seen that the critics busied 
themselves in finding ‘‘ keys ’’ to ‘! Vivian Grey ”’ and 
‘The Young Duke’’. It was later that society opened 
its doors to its youthful satirist. 
We have said that this romantic story is not told to 
the world for the first time. Froude, T. P. O'Connor, 
Brandes, Jeaffreson, Hitchman, and others have pretty 


well scooped out Disraeli’s early life; and the letters to 


his sister, his father, and his brother, which are fre- 
quently quoted in this volume, were published and 


eagerly read some years ago. But Mr. Monypenny has 
been given some new material, and some of it of price- 
less value. There is the mutilated Journal or Diary, 
written by Disraeli at the time; there are some notes 
or memoranda, written forty years after the event and 
found among the papers in Lord Rowton’s custody ; 
there are some autograph letters in Mr. Alfred Mor- 
rison’s collection which are printed for the first time ; 
but, above all, worth a Jew’s-eye to Mr. Monypenny 
and his public, there is the Pyne correspondence, only 
fragments of which we are allowed to read. For the 
first time we get the truth about Disraeli’s debts, round 
which so many stories have been current. We are 
glad to see even glimpses of these letters. Mr. 
Monypenny would have done very wrong if he had 
suppressed them, as some prigs would have done: 
they are of surpassing human interest, at once 
tragical and ludicrous, like most of the sorrows of 
mankind. Like Burke and Sheridan, Disraeli was hunted 
through the greater part of his life by creditors. Burke 
had Lord Rockingham to fall back upon, and when 
that nobleman died he destroyed a bond of Burke’s for 
£30,009. Poor Sheridan was run to death by his duns, 
who were with difficulty prevented from seizing the bed 
on which he lay in his last hours. Like Burke and 
Sheridan, Disraeli tried to supply the lack of *‘ a few 
rascal counters ’’ by gambling on the Stock Exchange, 
though he passed through that phase earlier than most 
men. The first printed productions from Disraeli’s pen 
were puffs of mining shares, written under the direction 
of some company promoter! Taking a clerk, Evans, 
into partnership, Disraeli began operating on the Stock 
Exchange in South American mining shares, both 
as a bull and a bear, and both, of course, at the 
wrong time, so that the pair lost £7000. This initial 
debt hung like a millstone round his neck for nearly 
twenty vears; and to it he added the cost of living 
bevond his means—his tailor’s bills must have been 
something considerable—and the cost of four elections, 
three at Wycombe and one at Taunton. Mr. Mony- 
penny does not give us any idea what these election bills 
amounted to, though, as there were only two or three 
hundred electors at Wycombe before the Reform Bill, 
and a little over seven hundred polled at Taunton, they 
could not have been so very much. Disraeli speaks 
of one contest at Wycombe costing only £80. Mr. 
Monypenny is probably right in conjecturing that Dis- 
raeli’s debts were ‘‘ only a few thousands ”’, probably 
£6000 or £7000. Yet for something like ten years, 
the most critical in his career, he lived in daily fear 
of being arrested and imprisoned! In 1836, the year 
before he was elected for Maidstone, he writes to Pyne, 
the solicitor who renewed his promissory notes, ‘‘ Our 
county Conservative dinner, which will be the most 
important assembly of the kind yet held, takes place 
on Friday the goth inst. I have been requested to move 
the principal toast ‘The House of Lords’’’. (His 
speech was very witty and eloquent and received with 
roars.) ‘‘ I trust there is no danger of my being nabbed, 
as this would be a fatal contretemps, inasmuch as in all 
probability I am addressing my future constituents.”’ 
Another time he writes, with some pardonable pride, 
that Sir Robert Peel has invited him to a dinner at the 
Carlton Club to meet the members of the late Govern- 
ment, and asks anxiously, ‘‘ Do you think it will be 
safe for me to venture out?’’ Actually during the 
election at Maidstone he writes to Pyne praying him to 
guard against the descent of writs, and adds, inimitably, 
** T was glad to find the Sheriff's officer here among my 
staunch supporters: I suppose gratitude ’’. Immortal 
Pyne, to whom he encloses “‘ the blasted bills ’’, and to 
whom we owe the salvation of the most fascinating 
career in English politics ! Arrest for debt passed so long 
ago into the limbo of repealed laws, and the sponging- 
houses of Cursitor Street are so much associated in 
our minds with the novels of Dickens and Thackeray, 
that it is hard nowadays to realise Disraeli’s peril, and 
by what hairbreadth escapes he avoided the ruin of his 
ambition. Two things, however, impress us strongly : 
firstly, the absence of facilities of borrowing money 
respectably in those days; secondly, Disraeli’s almost 
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inexplicable refusal to seek the assistance of his father. 
In these days, if a fashionable young author and 
politician wanted to raise five or six thousand pounds, 
he could do so easily from an insurance company or 
even from a bank, with the assistance of the personal 
security which Disraeli could have commanded by lift- 
ing up his finger. But why run such awful risk of ruin, 
when there was his father? Isaac Disraeli must have 
inherited at least £100,000 from his father, Benjamin 
Disraeli, the stockbroker. Bradenham, to judge from 
the picture, must have been a large manor house with 
a park. The Disraelis entertained, for weeks together, 
visitors like Lord Lyndhurst, Count D'Orsay and 
Bulwer, who were not likely to put up with discomfort. 
Indeed, Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, accustomed to ample 
expenditure, writes ‘‘ I have been paying a visit to 
Mr. Disraeli’s family. They reside near High 
Wycombe, a large family house, most of the rooms 
thirty and forty feet long, and plenty of servants, 
horses, dogs, and a library full of the rarest books ”’. 
Benjamin tells us his father gave him a liberal allow- 
ance; therefore it is clear that Isaac Disraeli had an 
income of £5000 or £6000 a year. Many a young man 
has broken up a paternal home for a mistress or a race- 
horse. Why should young Disraeli, who had stood four 
times for Parliament, and whose novels were the talk of 
the town, have been so afraid to appeal to his father 
for a few thousands? It is inexplicable, unless his 
debts were much heavier than Mr. Monypenny con- 
jectures. Be that as it may, our admiration of Disraeli 
is increased by these revelations a hundredfold. The 
man of ordinary clay is paralysed by the mere uncer- 
‘tainty of being able to meet his engagements. Nine 
)men out of ten are thrown into an attack of gout or a 
state of nervous debility that often ends in death, by the 
comparatively gentle pressure of the latter-day creditor. 
Disraeli, perpetually ‘‘ shadowed’’ by the sheriff’s 
officer, calmly renews those ‘‘ blasted bills ’’ and sits 
down to write ‘‘ Henrietta Temple ’’ and ‘‘ Venetia ”’, 
or to compose a speech for the Bucks Conservative 
banquet. The achievement approaches sublimity: it 
is genius of the first order working its irresistible way. 

It only remains to add a few words as to the manner 
in which Mr. Monypenny has discharged the first, the 
most interesting, but not the least difficult part of his 
task. He has landed his hero in the House of Com- 
mons; the first step which costs has been taken; and 
the subsequent volumes will deal with great and solemn 
events, rather than with the little, delightful incidents 
of an individual fighting against the world. But all 
the more important at the outset is Mr. Monypenny’s 
point of view, his attitude towards his hero. Mr. 
Monypenny, of course, has enjoyed advantages such 
as no previous biographer of Disraeli possessed. His 
point of view is sane and sympathetic ; and he is tactful 
on the Jew question. Upon the real consistency of 
thought underlying Disraeli’s early gyrations between 
the political poles Mr. Monypenny has well insisted. 
Disraeli’s political ideas were few and simple, and he 
never changed them, though he did not confuse a 
measure with a principle. Whatever we may think of 
his faults as an individual, or his wisdom as a states- 
man, one thing is certain: we shall never look upon his 
like again in the arena of British politics. 


A POET OF APTITUDES. 


“Collected Poems.” By Alfred Noyes. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 1910. 2 vols. 10s. net. 
T= main question that occurs to us, contemplating 
these six or seven hundred pages of closely written 
verse, is by what impulse so much indubitable effort 
has been carried through. Mr. Alfred Noyes is still, 
we believe, a young man. In rapid succession his 
volumes of verse have appeared, including at least one 
poem of something like epic proportions; and now, 
stamping his work with an impress of achievement and 
revealing to our startled first glance the full extent of 
his activity, appears nothing less than a collected 
edition. Such energy would suggest at least a strong 
sense of vocation, and critical curiosity is not un- 


naturally stirred. We have often had occasion to point 
out that no test is quite so stringent as that of poetical 
‘““ works ’’ in bulk. They always exhibit beyond mis- 
take—what from successive slender volumes may only 
be suspected—the final distinction between the merely 
accomplished writer of verse and the man whose vision 
of something impels him to utterance. Mr. Noyes does 
not rise by this test he has proposed for himself. We 
are not saying that he has written too much. Quantity 
of itself is no evil; indeed, the largest poets have poured 
forth copious streams of mixed matter in their effort to 
find themselves and to get out what is in them. We 
see no reason to think that if Mr. Noyes had written 
a sixth part of this output he would have written better. 
Within its range all his verse is well written, and the 
facility of poetic feeling which is everywhere obvious is 
seldom impeded bv flaws of technique. Our sensation 
in regarding the voluminousness of Mr. Noyes’ work 
is twofold. We perceive as in a conspectus the limits, 
as well as the fluency, of his art; and at the same time 
we are bewildered by the ‘obvious assiduity of a gift 
behind which we can discern little or nothing of fiery, 
compelling instinct. From two thick volumes of 
poetry, whatever their defects, we may fairl? demand 
some visible allowance of the quality which eighteenth- 
century writers (with unconscious humour and self- 
criticism) thought essential to a poet—the quality of 
‘“rage’’. Mr. Noves’ verses, with rare exceptions, 
are fundamentally quite cool. The instinct which ap- 
parently keeps him going is the instinct of a very clever, 
active journalist ; of a journalist, however, whose ability 
is most at home, strange to say, in verse. Here, we 
think, is the truth at bottom about these collected 
poems. ‘That they have abundance of poetic feeling we 
have already indicated. That they are more readable, 
more inventive, more achieved, than the verses of nine 
out of ten among current writers we willingly concede. 
But varied accomplishment and poetic feeling are not 
enough. They may suffice to please for a moment; 
they do not justify a laurel wreath. 

To be poetically minded is not to be a poet, though 
people will always confuse the two things. It is ex- 
tremely true, in a sense, that no artist is artistic. 
‘* Poetic ’’ and “‘ artistic ’’ things are the mere exter- 
nals, the by-products, of those spontaneous creative 
activities which real poets and artists have put forth. 
Work like Mr. Noyes’ is characteristic of our time, 
with its innumerable susceptibilities, its faculty of 
placing itself en rapport with so many moods of the 
past, its astonishing aptitude for preserving and play- 
ing variations upon echoes, its widespread lack of child- 
like and single-minded creation. We have no space to 
quote Mr. Noyes in detailed illustration of his various 
aptitudes. Some of these verses we have already re- 
viewed and quoted. But it would be easy to exemplify, 
from lines and stanzas, upon how many schools of literary 
emotion, classical and romantic alike, he has drawn. 
His ‘‘ Oxford Revisited ’’, pretty poem in its way, well 
signifies the introspective, conscious sentiment of the 


| latter-day verse-writer. Sentimentality lurks in wait 


through very many of these poems; we never feel en- 
tirely secure from it, as we feel in reading work of a 
truly naive and masculine art. One individual gift Mr. 
Noyes undoubtedly has: the gift of vigorous metre, 
It is possible that in ballad verse of plain intention, 
eschewing literary schools and paraphernalia, and, above 
all, most severely pruning the riot of ‘‘ poetic ’’ imagery 
and coloured epithets that mocks the reader while it 
strangles the very spirit of poetry at birth, Mr. Noyes 
might turn his metrical talent to creative account. But 
we fear he is too versatile, too typical of his age. His 
work in all its moods, from patriotic and domestic to 
zesthetic and Japanesque, is too easy, too rotund. Such 
as it is, we have no difficulty in accepting it. And this 
is not the way with real poetry that is new. Poetry that 
is both true and new should strike the normal critic as 
something perverse, intense, grotesque; probably un- 
balanced, of doubtful form, of alternating force and 
hesitation. An effort would be demanded from us, we 
should have the sensation, half pleasurable half painful, 
of a struggle with acquired prejudices. ‘[hese volumes 
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stir no such emotion. Implying by their appearance 
some degree of admitted reputation, they disappoint 
by offering no fresh glimpses to the mind. We rank 
them as talented verse, above the average of such 
things, but importing little when all is said. 


THE TOLSTOYAN IMAGO. 


“The Life of Tolstoy: Later Years.” By Aylmer 
Maude. London: Constable. 1910. 10s. 6d. 


T will obviously be difficult, judging from the efforts 
made already, to obtain a Life of Leo Tolstoy pre- 
sented from an appreciative and unbiassed point of 
view. Appreciation is essential to the portrayal of 
every reformer, and appreciation of Tolstoy seems only 
possible to the men who have come under his influence, 
and who, having remained under it, may be.'suspected 
of possessing minds closed to criticism, or, having 


emerged from it, are conscious, like Mr. Aylmer 
Maude, of a desire to justify their divagation. Biru- 


kof’s biography, which is by far the most complete and 
sympathetic which has appeared, has still to be trans- 
lated from the Russian, and has not yet reached the 
later and most debateable years ; but one cannot expect 
from so ardent a disciple any attitude which is not in 
entire agreement with the teacher on whose authority 
his existence has been re-shaped. 

Mr. Maude has many of the essential qualities of the 
biographer. He knows Russian well, and has lived in 
Russia for many years. Some biographers of Tolstoy 
have failed to realise how necessary are both experi- 
ences, for though the writer may be rendered with more 
or less fidelity into English, it is extremely difficult for 
anyone unacquainted with the racial temperament from 
which he derives his energy to apprehend the exact in- 
terpretation by which his mode of thought can be under- 
stood. To the European, as the Slav describes him, 
the intelligibility of the Russian expression does not 
mean understanding Russian thought. It is where the 
misconception is subtle that the disability of the 
European mind matters, and only a personal familiarity 
with the Slav seems effective in assisting a competent 
apprehension of the feeling behind the thought which 
his words, and translated words especially, so often 
render obscurely. In this particular Mr. Maude is 
well equipped, for his knowledge of Russia is not 
confined to its literature, and his acquaintance with 
Tolstoy has been extended over many years. But 
with these points in his favour he suffers unfor- 
tunately from the repentance of the disillusioned 
disciple, which urges him to interleave the Life of his 
late master with apologies for his own. Such a ten- 
dency is very disturbing to that disciplined presentation 
of his subject which we expect of a biographer, and 
Mr. Maude fails to realise that his views in that capacity 
may not be of absorbing interest. 

How curiously incapable he is, even after years of 
intimate acquaintance, of realising and _ presenting 
Tolstoy’s point of view is shown by his criticism of 
the most epoch-marking volume in the Count’s develop- 
ment—‘‘ What then Must we Do? ’’. Tolstoy sees all 
social effort in error because wrongly directed. He sees 
it all marching to the enthronement of selfishness, and 
he cares not how splendid may be the procession, nor 
how miraculous its modern achievements; it does not 
and cannot interest him so long as it turns its back on 
love. He knows that, were it to turn the other way, 
it would no longer be a procession, that the simple 
expedient of preferring one’s neighbour to oneself 
would disintegrate it entirely ; and therefore for him it 
becomes ephemeral, and to measure it as though it were 
a reality looking the wrong way appears an insult to his 
intelligence; and, though Mr. Maude does not seem 
sufficiently aware of it, the reactions of Tolstoy’s in- 
telligence have been responsible for most of the changes 
which later years have wrought upon his creed. 

With a strange, inability to appreciate the character 
of his author’s objections Mr. Maude urges ‘‘ that to 
thrust aside the whole Industrial Revolution would be 
an unmixed evil ’’, Since ‘‘ it has made it possible for 


man to produce with comparative ease and rapidity 
more than is needed to secure a decent subsistence for 
all ’’, and because ‘* to an extent never before accom- 
plished we have mastered the brute forces of Nature 
and brought them into subjection to man, making them 
lift his heavy loads and render his work more pro- 
fitable ”’. 

But Tolstoy does not care two straws what you have 
done with the brute forces of Nature: his sole inquiry 
is what you have achieved with the brute forces in man. 
The Industrial Revolution, whatever that may be, has 
no nearer relation to the faith he preaches than the 
theories of parthenogenesis. Tolstoy has no desire to 
alter any controlling mechanism in the world, from 
governments to policemen: he only hopes to alter a 
man’s heart. That is why the revolutionaries in his 
own country have regarded him alternately with re- 
verence and contempt. They expand to his conception 
ot a world in which all men shall be equal, but when 
they ask his advice as to the best means of upsetting 


authority they only receive the old answer ‘* Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 


to God the things that are God’s’’. For the same 
reason he replies to the constant objection that his. 
theories would upset the ordering of the world that 
his theories upset nothing but a man’s mind. He does 
not pose as a reformer; he only offers men peace, the 
peace which he has found. What comes of peace is, 
he says, no business of his, nor of any man’s. Every- 
thing that is not of peace seems to him unreasonable 
and therefore unreal, and no man once awake to his 
position can go on living with unrealities. 

This craving for peace is at the base of the whole 
Tolstoyan philosophy, and has been responsible for the 
throwing-over of a great deal that was accepted in its 
earlier development. Much of that first foundation was 
built on motive, but the philosopher soon saw that such a 
concession opens the way to every sort of casuistry, 
and that what he required was an absolutely mechanical 
test of right and wrong. He has achieved it at last, 
and, for what it is worth, his teaching rests upon an 
entirely logical basis. It was the search for this which 
was responsible for those precepts of non-resistance 
which so staggered the inquirer, which for example 
forbade the use of force to restrain the energies of a 
mad dog. Once the necessity of such restraint was 
admitted, the decision as to its use became conditional. 
There was no further comfortable resting on a precise 
command : dogs could not carry a certificate of sanity, 
and the dog that might look mad to one eye might 
only appear frightened to another. The moment the 
mechanical test was lost there was no certainty where 
deliberation might not land one. 

The same process is to be observed in Tolstoy’s 
altered attitude to the question of marriage. In 1883 
when giving to the world his first crude conception of 
the new morality he described monogamy as ‘‘ the 
natural law of humanity which must not be infringed. 

Lofty and important seems the union of any man 
and woman which, once accomplished, cannot be in- 
fringed without infringing the will of God.... I 
cannot approve of a celibate life for those who are ripe 
for marriage ’’. And even in 1886 he made an eloquent 
appeal to women to take the fullest part possible to 
them in replenishing the earth. Yet in 1890 ‘‘ The 
Kreutzer Sonata ’’ proclaimed a complete revolution 
of the former teaching, and absolute chastity was 
ordained as the Christian ideal. Mr. Maude refers the 
change to the development of Tolstoy’s mind, but it 
was something more significant than that. Marriage 
was the only outwork in his philosophy which was un- 
defended by a mechanical test of right and wrong. 
Everything relating to it was a question of motive; its 
sanctity depended on the reason for which it had been 
undertaken. By that port, Tolstoy saw, anything 
might force its way within his carefully planned de- 
fences. A man might marry for the worst of reasons, 
and so long as he could plead that it was ‘‘ the natural 
law of humanity which must not be infringed ’’ he could 
shelter himself from challenge. It became absolutely, 
essential that the mechanical test should be made ap- 
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plicable here also, and so marriage was forbidden. 
A man might marry, but he knew he was doing wrong ; 
he could not think he was doing right, and find his hope 
turn to corruption within him. . And with his repudia- 
tion of matrimony Tolstoy left his theoretical position 
logically unassailable. He is the most logical teacher 
in the world. Concede his premises and you are forced 
to his conclusions. 

There is no space left to make good such a state- 
ment, but any sincere mind may discover it by reading 
his works, and Mr. Maude’s book supplies an excellent 
introduction to them for the ignorant. There is one 
side of Tolstoy’s character which is scarcely given suffi- 
cient prominence here—the frank, open, boyish bright- 
ness of his soul. Even in the years when his mind was 
still fighting, as it were, for breath he was a joyous 
comrade, full of the merriest ardours, especially when 
on a horse, and with enough of the old Adam in him to 
listen absorbed to the real adventures of sport. Those 
who do not know him may be perplexed by the various 
portraits of him given in this big volume. Neither 
Gay in 1884 nor Repin in 1887 adequately presented 
the man as he was, but the frontispiece may be taken 
as a satisfactory likeness of his face for the last twenty 
years. 


SIR FREDERICK TREVES AS TRIPPER. 


“Uganda for a Holiday.’ By Sir Frederick Treves. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1910. 9s. net. 
IR FREDERICK TREVES has given up the 
surgeon’s knife for the pen. Machaon has be- 
come a book-maker. He is a _ very self-satisfied 
book-maker, revelling in his own rhetorical flourishes, 
confident of his ability to dissect a country at sight. 
*' Uganda for a Holiday ’’, with Sir Frederick Treves 
as glorified Cook’s guide to the land of the Baganda, 
suggests possibilities. But he disappoints us a little. 
There is not much about Uganda, but a great deal 
about getting there. ‘* To Uganda and Back for a 
Holiday *’ is the true description. In other words Sir 
Frederick Treves is tripper as well as book-maker. 
When he travels, by night or by day, by the Lyons 
Mail or the Uganda Railway, his impressicns all make 
good ‘‘ copy ’’. He sees Aden and Mombasa, Nairobi 
and Kampala for the first time, and he makes no sort 
of apology for doing what a dozen other trippers over 
the same ground, from Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roose- 
velt downwards, have done. He seems to rush into 
print lest fleeting thoughts should be forgotten in other 
distractions. But he is a little unkind to his tripper 
predecessors. He admits that there exists already a 
library on Uganda, to which the naturalist, the big- 
game hunter, the colonist, and the missionary have 
contributed. There is frequent reference to Sir Harry 
Johnston and Captain Stigand, to Gregory and Thom- 
son; but we do not remember a single mention of 
pioneers of the Churchill-Roosevelt order. Sir Frederick 
Treves did not go to East Africa to kill lions—or to 
write about them, except incidentally and_ rather 
contemptuously. He fully confirms the view that no 
lion is anxious to meet either an English Cabinet 
Minister or American ex-President if he can possibly 
get away. The risk seems to be divided between the 
lion and the native beater. Sport there is none in the 
true sense, as Sir Frederick Treves says, though when 
the display is over ‘‘ it is essential that the hero should 
be photographed with his foot on the thorax of the 
prostrate animal ’’. 

Mr. Churchill described the kingdom of Uganda as 
“a fairy tale. You climb up a railway instead of a bean- 
stalk, and at the end there is a wonderful new world ”’. 
It struck Sir Frederick Treves much in the same way. 
People imagine remarkable things about Uganda. It is 
even more wonderful in fact than in fiction, says Sir 
Frederick. ‘‘ A disciple of the Robinson Crusoe school 
might believe in a sweltering island where a castaway 
was constrained to clothe himself in furs; but he would 
not credit that in a land of small limits, lying under the 
equator, there are miles of perpetual snow as well as 
jungles stifling with heat, glaciers of tumbled ice and 


the flora of Ceylon, a lake the size of Scotland yet lifted 
almost as near to heaven as the summit of Ben Nevis, 
a plateau as luxuriant as a garden of Araby and yet 
blooming many thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
a people who until a few short years ago lived as lived 
the folk of the bronze age and yet who now have a 
penny postage and some familiarity with motor cars.”’ 
That is at once a very fair summary of Uganda and a 
very fair specimen of the breathlessly picturesque style 
in which Sir Frederick Treves writes. With such a 
passage in mind we might regret that he gives so 
much space to the voyage and the line from Mom- 
basa to Port Florence and so little to Uganda. It 
also induces mild wonder why Sir Frederick should 
conclude his book with reflections of disappointment 
and disillusion. ‘* Keen expectations are replaced by 
languid memories, for the road that looks forward is 
brilliant with imagination, but the road that looks back 
is grey with stolid facts.’’ He is as anxious to get 
home as he was to get to Uganda, he finds the return 
journey from the lake to the sea dead and uninteresting, 
and it is a relief to escape from the ‘* Jail of Monotony ’ 
Sleeping sickness, the scourge of one part of this 
seeming paradise, makes of Uganda a peculiarly appro- 
priate objective for the doctor-tripper, and the chapter 
devoted to a corner of the Victoria Nyanza in which a 
remarkable battle has been waged between ‘“‘ a great 
scientific power on the one hand and a blue-bottle on 
the other ’’—with victory for the  blue-bottle—is 
admirable. 

Sir Frederick Treves is impressed by the romance 
of the old rather than the potentialities of the new. 
Wherever he goes he seems to be on the look-out for 
the primeval in the present. An ancient gun on the old 
Mombasa fort is to him “‘ a pathetic figure ’’. Mom- 
basa, in times past the ‘‘ retreat for pirates and other 
desperadoes of peculiar virulence ’’’, was ‘‘a settle- 
ment of some repute as long ago as the Norman Con- 
quest ’’. If you want to see what Britain was in “ the 
bronze age ’’, as he frequently calls it, what it was at 
any rate before the Romans came, you must travel 
along the Uganda Railway: ‘‘ it pushes its way 
through a country still wild and untilled, which has 
remained unaltered since long before the days of man. 
Here are naked and simple savages who have not yet 
emerged from the Neolithic or Early Bronze period. 
Here are the identical men of the round barrows and 
of the world of the mammoth ’’. But civilisation ad- 
vances, and even the big game—‘‘ those most ancient 
animals the rhinoceros and the hippopotamus ’’—are 
following the mammoth. The people round about 
Kikuya are prehistoric. ‘* Time has changed, but they 
have not. If Julius Caesar had landed in East Africa 
instead of Kent he would have found the inhabitants 
who opposed him the same as the tourist finds them to 
this day.’’ Nothing delights him more than the dis- 
covery that Ptolemy’s knowledge of Equatorial Africa, 
scoffed at by the geographer until recent times, was, 
not so very far out after all. Sir Frederick finds 
the Baganda a musical people, and notes that the harp 
they use is identical with that shown on ancient 
Egyptian paintings. But by its side is a gramophone, 
just as beside the shield and spear in the corner of a hut 
may rest a modern rifle and a Sheffield hunting-knife. 
How could Sir Frederick Treves stand upon “‘ that par- 
ticular spot on the earth which has been for centuries 
the subject of so much mystery, so much speculation, 
and so much ardent search—the source of the Nile ”’ 
and not decide to follow still further in the Churchill- 
Roosevelt wake? He would at least have found food 
for more speculation, and might have retained his 
romantic illusions. 


oe 


NOVELS. 


“The Finer Grain.” By Henry James. London: 
Methuen. 1910. 6s. 
One is moved to doubt, by this last volume of his 
short stories, whether the absolutely latest manner 
of Mr. Henry James—the manner, Iet us say, of ‘* The 
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Golden Bow! ’’—is quite as adequate to the needs of 
the short story as that in which, for example, his little 
masterpieces of fifteen years ago were written. It is 
true that Mr. James succeeds in making room in his 
tales for the increased elaboration in the point of view, 
but one feels, not altogether happily, a certain tightness 
in the packing, and one loses the airier illumination of 
the earlier work, and this despite the fact that the 
author has conceded less than ever of space to satisfy 
the common type of interest. How indifferent he is 
to that type one of these stories, ‘‘ Mona Montravers ”’, 
divertingly illustrates. The very title of it seems a 
wilful flouting of the type, for of Mona Montravers, 
the heroine, the worker of wonders, the compelling 
centre of amorous mysteries, we are shown so little 
that we have not the least conception at the finish 
what she is, how she has fared, nor where she is going. 
All we are permitted to see of her is the reflection 
which she throws on a couple of middle-aged and 
commenplace people, and our interests are entirely 
confined to their attitude to her conjecturally irregular 
orbit. The mischief of it is that all we don’t know 
of Mona tantalises our curiosity in spite of the 
skill with which her weight and pace, as it were, are 
calculated for us, like those of some visitant to our 
solar system, by their disturbance to the progress of 
its orderly members; and we echo with unregeneratc 
regret the concluding remark of Traffle, one of the 
disturbed ones, over his errant niece: ‘* Lord, the fun 
some people did have!*’ No cleverness can quite 
reconcile one to studving by preference the case of the 
people who did not. The story also presents a difficulty 
which must arise when a stupid person finds herself 
within the maze of Mr. James’ marvellous ingenuity, 
which concedes to the simple human eye so many be- 
wildering facets of vision. Jane Traffle is ‘‘ a goose 
of geese *’; the fact is enforced by repetition, but when 
she must be subtle to advance the story, subtle she is. 
Qne may reckon it, indeed, as one of Mr. James’ 
marvels that, while furnishing all his people with a 
curious fluidity in conversation, and making them 
capable of persistent feats of divination, his art is so 
delicate that it contrives unfailingly to render character, 
despite what appears to be his determination to cadow 
them all with a similarity of temperament. Among the 
score and more of persons intimately presented in, this 
book there seems a common agreement to view life in 
the same way, to avoid any direct engagement with its 
naked issues, and a congenital disposition to avoid 
any conflict with the primary emotions. It is this 
characteristic which distracts so many readers who 
have not the wit to observe the fundamental difference 
of character under the superficial resemblance; vet 
without it one cannot conceive how that marvellous 
richness of tone could be produced that makes every 
work of the author glow with a warmth and depth of 
colour which, in the art of painting, only time can 
produce. 

“ Clayhanger.” By Arnold Bennett. London: Methuen. 

1910. 6s. net. 

Mr. Bennett’s new novel is written in the careful, 
leisurely manner of an older day. The history of 
Edwin Clayhanger begins as he comes from school for 
the last time, and through the present volume it pro- 
eeeds deliberately—almost day by day—from adoles- 
cence to early manhood. Half-way through the story 
we are brought up against a mystery. Hilda Lessways 
promises herself to Edwin, and almost immediately 
leaves for Brighton on business. The next Edwin hears 
of her is that she is married to another man. Mr. 
Bennett keeps our attention upon Edwin and the effect 
upon him of Hilda’s message. The message itself is 
still unexplained when the last chapter is reached, and 
the wonder is how we are to know all about it in the 
few pages that are left. The wonder goes at sight of a 
footnote telling us to expect another book about Hilda 
in 1911, and a third book about Edwin and Hilda at a 
later date. A novel in three big volumes! Moreover, 
Mr. Bennett is not wasting words. We have not for 
a long time read anything so careful and sincere as this 
life-history of Edwin Clayhanger. So far it is the study 


of a young man whose perception and imagination are 
stronger than his will, and the study is so closely 
wrought that one begins to wonder how much of it is 
autobiography. But there is really no necessity to 
suspect autobiography at all. Mr. Bennett has the gift 
of sympathetic observation, and the lesser characters 
are as carefully drawn and quite as real as Edwin him- 
self. Darius Clayhanger, the father, between whom 
and Edwin the story mainly lies in this volume, is a 
really human figure. As to Hilda Lessways, she is for 
the present an enigma, and we are free to wonder 
about her. But already we know she will be as real 
as the others when we come to know her better. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘“‘Mad Majesties.” By Dr. Angelo §. Rappoport. 
Greening. 1910. 16s. net. 

This book—with its excessive attempts at alliteration— 
impresses us as having been put together by a foreigner, 
although by one who knows English very well. It also shows 
traces of rapid workmanship, or the writer would not have 
referred to Henry VII. as the husband of Queen Juana’s 
sister, that sister being Katharine of Aragon. This must 
not, however, be taken as a fair specimen of Dr. Rappoport’s 
historical knowledge, for, on the whole, the stories are well 
grounded and accurate. We hear much about this unfortu- 
nate widow of Philip the Fair. She was mad and morose, but 
it was nevertheless proposed that she should marry Henry of 
Richmond. King Henry, we know, was always for making 
money, but it is astonishing to remember, in these days of 
eugenics, that Don Puebla, the Spanish Ambassador, 
reported that the English councillors were by no means 
opposed to this horrible union if the insane Queen Juana 
could give birth to children. Some offspring she already 
possessed, and her infirmity appears to have been transmitted, 
though happily not to the Sovereigns of England. We are 
treated to a lively account of a number of more or less diseased 
and degenerate monarchs throughout the volume, and we must 
admit that what in a citizen is a private affliction becomes in 
a ruler a national calamity. Likewise that it is amazing and 
humiliating to think that monsters such as Ivan the Terrible 
could ever be tolerated, but it is always hard to wrest away 
the sword. Beyond this we shall not attempt to follow the 
author’s philosophy ; he tells us that he belongs to no party— 
religious, political, *r social—and we are content that it 
should be so. The book contains seventeen portraits which 
are well reproduced. 

‘“‘The Itinerary of John Leland.’ Parts IX., X.and XI. Edited 
by Lucy Toulmin Smith. London: Beil. 1910. 18s. net. 

Miss Toulmin Smith has new completed her edition of the 
Itinerary—the three last parts making the fifth and last 
volume of the series. The Itinerary is the storehouse of 
scholars—-perhaps only inferior to Domesday in the wealth 
of its minutie as to the topography and estate of England 
centuries ago. It is the ‘‘ Victoria’’ county history and 
Ordnance Survey of the Tudor age—also a well of pure Tudor 
English undefiled. The present volume deals with Leland’s 
journey through Berkshire, Wilts, Somerset and Gloucester- 
shire. The Itinerary is primarily a book for the scholar, but 
not altogether. It is not of course a book to be read through: 
‘* The tales are rather short ’’, as someone said of Dr. John- 
son'sdictionary. But it is impossible to dip into John Leland 
withont some sort of reward. If ene knows the country he 
is describing he is full of agreeable surprises, and it is always 
interesting to compare him with Domesday or with later 
travellers. 


London : 


‘* John Christopher: Dawn and Morning.” By Romain Rolland. 
Translated by Gilbert Cannan. London: Heinemann. 1910. 
6s. net. 

To miss ‘‘ Jean Christophe ’’ is to miss one of the biggest 
books in contemporary literature; and Mr. Heinemann in 
setting out to publish a translation of the slender volumes of 
M. Romain Rolland is sure of readers. Many who do not 


read French must have heard of the long life-story of a hero, 


which, 2s it continues to come out part by part, gets 2 firmer 
and firmer hold of the French people. The present volume 
contains the first two parts as published by M. Rolland, done 
into English by Mr. Gilbert Cannan. We could almost envy 
the expectation with which English readers will wait for 
the next instalment. As it is we can assure them that the 
waiting is quite worth while. 
‘Letters and Sketches from Northern Nigeria.” By Martin 8. 
Kisch. London; Chatto ard Windus. 1910. 6s. net. 

These letters and sketches are from.the pen of one of:the 

younger men who do the work of the Empire in hazardous 


(Continued on page 556.) 
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THE LOW PREMIUMS 


OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Make its Policies peculiarly suitable as a means of 
providing for payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £14,500,000. 


London Office . - No. 3 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
West End - - e No. 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


H 
ead Office EDINBURGH. 


Head 


A.D. 
1720, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


Governor— 
Str Nevite Lussocx, 
K.C.M.G. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 


hief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.G, 


Board of Directors. 
Avrrep James Esq., Chairman, 
Lord ARTHUR Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracev, Esq. Wittram Mutter, Esq. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. : 
Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.1.£., M.P. Fe 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
thereafter. 

vances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. . 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829, 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY & THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LARCE BONUSES. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,439,825, Income, £471,089. 
Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464, 


BONUS YEAR, 1911 —All With-Profit Policies in force 
on June 1 in that year will share in the Distribution. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


NO COMMISSION PAID. 


THE “‘POLICY DE LUXE ’’ 


ISSUED BY THE 


LONDON and LANCASHIRE 


LIFE & CENERAL ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
is the most advanced ACCIDENT and DISEASE INSURANCE. 


In addition to FULL ACCIDENT BENEFITS it provides for payment 
of £2,000 IN THE EVENT OF DEATH FROM DISEASE. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
A UNIQUE POLICY AT A MODERATE PREMIUM. 
Full particulars on application to 
HEAD OFFICE: 668 and 67 CORNHILL, E.C. 


LIVES. Established 1807. ANNUITIES., 


Heap OFFIce: 


- 79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
City: 
41 Threadneedle St., London, E.C. 


BRANCHES: 
Eagle Insurance Buildings in BIRMINGHAM, 
BRISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, 
NEW SERIES OF POLICIES 
commencing ist September, 1910. 
APPLY FOR 
NEW PROSPECTUS containing 
revised and reduced Rates with 
liberal conditions. 


Advances upon Life Interests, Reversions, and Personal Securities. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


FUNDS EXCEED ...£1,750,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300,000. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL... £30,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Write for particulars of Guaranteed Con- 
tracts securing a Bonus of £2 per cent. 


To the MANACER, 1, 2 & 3 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES 
RETURN OF PURCHASE MONEY 


For Particulars write... 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Ltd., 


St. Mildred’s House, London, B.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED - £10,000,000 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £75,000,000. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

{NCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax ig not 
payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is devoted 
to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on his life 
or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, 
@his abatement (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s 
income) is an important advantage to Life Policyholders. 

iculars of all classes of Insurance, together with Forms. nd 
ot Tn = be had on application to any of the Company's Offices 


— APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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outposts. Mr. Kisch was appointed Assistant Resident of 
Northern Nigeria in August 1908, sailed in October, and died 
at Sokoto in February 1909. Sir Percy Girouard in an intro- 
duction says of him that ‘‘ his early mastery of languges, his 
unfailing good humour and camaraderie, and his high mental 
gifts would have placed him anywhere in the Nigerian 
service.’’ His sketches are rough but graphic, and his diary 
is ordinary, but the book gives an excellent idea of a trek from 
Lokoja to Sokoto, and of the life of the political officer in a 
country so recently brought under British rule. Martin 
Kisch died mysteriously of diphtheria, which is almost un- 
known in Northern Nigeria. His diary is supplemented by 
some useful historical notes and a bibliography. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


Two articles in the new ‘ Quarterly’’ should be studied 
carefully as interdependent—Mr. Edgar Crammond’s on 
international finance in time of war and an anonymous con- 
tribution on the naval crisis. Mr. Crammond’s estimate of the 
probable cost of a war, successful or unsuccessful, with a first- 
class Power—it could not amount to less than £1,000,000,000 
—is perhaps the most effective way to drive home all that is 
involved in imperial defence. Whether Great Britain’s 
reserve of gold is or is not grossly inadequate is a problem 
only to be solved by taking into consideration the interests 
of other nations in London, the centre of the world’s credit. 

¢ is possible that the credit position of London and the 
knowledge that a blow at that position would involve others 
besides Great Britain might prove the most effectual bar to a 
war of “unlimited liability’’, as Mr. Crammond puts it. 
In any case, his examination of our financial position, with 
the prospect under present methods of an income tax of 3s. 6d. 
in the pound in any, great war, is sufficiently serious, and 
bears directly on the question of naval supremacy. On that 
supremacy, he says, our credit has been established and 
depends, and even in the short time which has elapsed since 
the Committee on a national guarantee against the war 
risks of shipping reported, Mr. Crammond says there has 
been a further weakening in our relative naval supremacy. 
To what extent this statement is justified is shown in the 
article on the naval crisis. The writer says our naval supre- 
macy is in grave peril, due to the policy of ‘‘ ruinous 
economy ”’ on which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has em- 
barked. The ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ suggests that the change brought 
about by German energy and resource has not yet been appre- 
ciated by the country at large. Our needs in ships, men and 
docks are set forth in some detail, and a demand is made for 
a new standard of naval strength. The two-Power standard 
has been dropped by the Liberals without any attempt to 
Substitute a new one. ‘‘ Surely the time has come when the 
Unionist leaders should speak out lucidly and strongly ’’—a 
suggestion the urgency of which Mr. Balfour recognised by 
his speech at Glasgow last week. Among the other articles of 
immediate interest in the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ are Spain, the Vati- 
can, and the necessity of closing up the Monarchist ranks, and 
Mr. Harold Cox’s able review of the position of trade unions 
on beth the industrial and the political side. He writes, of 
course, with sympathy of trade unionism within its proper 
sphere, but he is gravely concerned at ‘‘ the outbreak of indis- 
cipline’’, the action of the extreme Socialists, and the claims 
which the Osborne judgment has apparently aggravated. 
The Osborne judgment must stand. ‘‘ When a man joins, 
let us say, a chess club he joins for the purpose of playing 
chess ; and it is unjust to him that he should be expected to 
spend his days and nights canvassing among his fellow- 
members lest a chance majority should decide to spend the 
club funds in converting Jews to Christianity ’’. 

Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty is the subject of a judicially 
written article in the ‘‘ Edinburgh’’. The difficulties which 
confronted the successor to Lord Curzon were bound to be con- 
siderable, and the reviewer does not minimise them. He gives 
a long list of the conflicting explanations of the cause of 
Indian unrest, attaching little weight to the suggestion’ that 
there has been a decline of sympathy on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Lord Minto’s administration will, says the reviewer, 
be judged in the main by his treatment of the unrest and his 
conduct of measures of constitutional reform, but we are left 
somewhat in doubt as to the measure of success which in the 
reviewer's opinion has attended’ his policy. The ‘ Edin- 
burgh ’’ denies that Lord Minto has ever allowed the Viceroy 
to become the mere agent of the Secretary of State, but thinks 
it almost impossible to overrate the value of Lord Morley’s 
presence at’the India Office during the time of trouble and 
change. The admission, however, that Lord Morley has been 
called upon to support measures repugnant to his lifelong 
political sentiments rather qualifies this value. Between him- 


self and Lord Minto the ‘‘ sympathy ’’ has not always made |. 


for law and order. An article on ‘‘ Our Food Supplies and 

“Imperial Preference’’ is mainly concerned to show that we 
cannot rely upon supplies from any country, colonial or 
foreign, and as we cannot grow what we want ourselves, what 
then is our hope of the future? To open up fresh wheat- 
fields, and of all places the writer suggests Anatolia. With 
millions ef acres waiting for the plough within the Empire 
it is quite in keeping with the line of the ‘“‘ Edinburgh’”’ on 
imperial questions that it should seek out some country which 
is not British, and not yet even opened up. It holds up its 
hands in horror at the mere suggestion that we have become 
so helpless as to depend upon the support we can get from 
the outlying Empire. Articles on War against Disease, the 
Mind of Cavour, British Weights -and Measures, and the 
English Clergy in Fiction make variety in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh’s contents. 

In the ‘‘ Church Quarterly ’’ perhaps the most noticeable 
article in an exceptionally good number is a .review by 
Mr. H. L. Goudge of Mr. Montefiore’s Commentary on the 
Synoptic Gospels; it is indeed much more than a review of 
that one book; it is a summary of recent liberal criticism 
on the subject, and a triumphant vindication of the full 
Christian position ; if anything a trifle too triumphant. Mr. 
Goudge is a born advocate, and makes out such a convincing 
case for his own side that we cannot help speculating what 
he would have done if he had held a brief‘for the other. Much 
the same feeling is aroused by Dr. Watson’s review of Mr. 
Hobhouse’s Bampton Lectures; here we have an abler and 
solider piece of work than the book which occasioned it ; and 
yet the review is not convincing, because it is one-sided. The 
Christian Church, according to the Bampton Lectures, was 
intended always to be a small band of enthusiasts in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse generation; immediately it. 
became sufficiently influential to get the majority on its side 
it became Erastian, worldly, and sinful; as soon as it suc- 
ceeded it failed. But it is not a convincing answer to show, 
with however great learning, that for centuries the Church 
has been worldly and political, and yet has gone on leavening 
the world and increasing; for, after all, worldliness and 
political intrigue are wrong. Dr. Watson would be more 
effective if he had some of Mr. Hobhouse’s discontent; if he 
did not appear to regard Episcopacy as an open question and 
the Church’s moral failure as an interesting phenomenon. 

But there are other good articles in the Review; Mr. 
Darwell Stone in reviewing Dr. Sanday’s ‘‘ Christology ’’ is as 
learned as ever, and rather more interesting; Dr. Headlam, 
than whom few people are better qualified to speak, writes 
on the training and examination of candidates for Orders, 
and rightly pleads that the important thing is the training ; 
the Bishops by their proposal to have one single external 
examination at the entrance, and another at the close of the 
theological student's career, will subordinate the training to 
the examination and encourage cramming rather than 
teaching. Dr. Wigram, of the Archbishop’s Assyrian 
Mission, has an extremely valuable article on the early history 
of the Assyrian Church, and Mrs. Creighton contributes a 
good account-of the World Missionary Conference. Of the 
two articles on Prayer Book Revision, that by the Rev. W. C. 
Bishop is the more interesting. 

In the ‘‘ Law Quarterly ’’ there are several articles that 
readers who desire more than superficial treatment of 
important current political topics may read with advantage. 
They are Professor Westlake’s on ‘‘The Native State of 
India ”’ ; Mr. Wyndham Brown's on “‘ The Shoreditch Assess- 
ment Case ’’, and that on ‘‘ The Newport Dock Dispute ’’ by 
Mr. T. C. Tobias. The historical and antiquarian sides of the 
law are well represented as usual, and the notes and book 
reviews are not less characteristically able and interesting. 
Mr. A. Pearce Higgins and Mr. James Edward Hogg write 
on two topics of international law. 

In the “Oxford and Cambridge Review ’’ for Michaelmas 
Mr. J. H. Allen, the Secretary of the Cambridge Union, writes 
of the undergradute as a politician. Certainly the University 
Union is a good beginning. It is true that it trains the young 
politician to be ‘‘ nimble rather than profound’’. But the 
bluebook’ will come later, and there is no doubt of the 
advantage of acquiring as early as possible the ability to 
speak to an audience. There are two other articles of 
domestic interest in the number. ‘‘ Decianus’’ and ‘‘ Monk 
of Crowland ”’ are both very well pleased with the Universities 
as they are and deprecate ‘“‘ reform’’. The remaining articles 
are historic or literary—a study of Machiavelli by Mr. 
Maurice Hunter, of Berruguete by Mr. George Kelly. 
Very decisive in tone is an article by ‘‘ Messenger’’, who 
wants to know what the men in authority are doing with 
the cadet. “‘ Mr. Haldane has done his best ;. the Council 
(the Army Council) has done its best; but in practical 
efiect their -hest amounts to worse than nothing.”’ 


For this Week's Books see pages 558 and 560. 
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ITHE MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRING FLOWERS 


Awarded 27 Gold Medals and a Ten Guinea Challenge Cup. 


BARR’S POPULAR 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains 6 Bulbs each of 26 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for Pot- 
culture or for the Flower Border. (Half the Collection for 10/6,) 

BARR’S WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains s00 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable for 
Naturalising. 

« Descriptive Catalogue of ali the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London. 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH SUBSTITUTES. 


Black Handle... ... 5s. 6d. | A pair Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle... ... 7s. 6d. ussia Leather Case 21s, 
Kropp DUPLEX 8TROP 7s. 6d. | Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 


Wholesale: Ossorne, Garrett, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND CENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Neary Opposite Bono STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “ Sans-Pris" Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any sbirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measxre, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands, 
“BREECHES 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 


ROM LONDON FVERY ALTERNATF FRIDAY, calling 
at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, TARANTO, PORT SAID, 
and COLOMBO. 

Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—FeENCHURCH AVENUE, LonpDonN, 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 54 
the Branch 28 Gockspur Street, Charing Cross, . $ 
2 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instrnments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
ear. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
gacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
; and all information free of charge. Replies received, 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's 


‘A The ORICINAL and 
Acts like 


ONLY CENUINE 
cts a charm in 
DIARRHGA and DYSENTERY, Convincing 
Cuts short all attacks of 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA & PALPITATION. ttle, 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, Of all chemists, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE, 4/6 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


| 
| 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
THE FIRST NATURE-CURE IN ENGLAND, 


BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 
(ALTITUDE 500 FEET. Pure, BracixG AiR AND Beautirut Country.) 
One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo. 
4n Ideal Holiday for Tired People, with or without Treatment. Sun, Air, Water, 


and Rik!i Vapour Baths. Non-Flesh Diet. Sleeping in Air Huts, which are heated. 
in Winter. Physical Culture. For lilustrated Prospectus, apply Manager. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘“*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RITISH COLUMBIA.—High-class Investments 

can be made bv the purchase and re-sale, at a profit of 30 to 50 per cent., of 

CITY LOTS and ACREAGE in the Cities of Vancouver and North Vancouver ; 

or on FIRST MORTGAGES at 8 and 9 per cent.--JOHN ALEXANDER & 

CO., NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C., ESTATE BROKERS. _ References: 

The Bank of British North America, Gracechurch Street, London; or Rev. J. 
Hugh Hooper, St. John's Rectory, North Vancouver, B.C. 


YPEWRITING OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 


10d r 1,000 words. Carbon copies, 3d. per 1,000 words. 


Duplicating. NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford. 
NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 

United Kingdom. Abroad. 

Half Year ... O 893 


Chegues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable fo the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 


SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
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NEW BOOKS 


} AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS 


By the Author of “ The Ghosts of Piccadilly.” 


People and Questions: 
By G. S. STREET. Wide crown 8vo. 5 /- net. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 
FROM THE FIRST THREE REVIEWS: 


‘* Altogether charming; we should have to mention some great 
names to get a comparison with it.”—FEvening Standard, Oct. 21. 

“.. the fine appreciations of Lord Randolph Churchill, of 
Haydon the Painter, and of Oscar Wilde. They are all three brilliant, 
eloquent, and sympathetic.” — Morning Post, Oct. 24. 

This captivating book.”—7mes, Oct. 27. 


Edgar Allan Poe: 


A Critical Study with a Biographical Background. 
By ARTHUR RANSOME. 
With a Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 
“Noticeably well-written. ... The last word on Poe had not 
been said before Mr. Ransome’s book." —AJ/orning Post. 
This very interesting study.”— 7imes. 
A subtle and clear analysis." —Standard. 
Always interesting . . . brilliantly written." —Nation. 


The Repertory Theatre: 
A Record and a Criticism. 
By P. P. HOWE. Crown 8vo. 242 pp., 2/6 net. 


The Manchester Guardian, devoting a leading article to the book, 
says :—‘* He writes a fine, pugnacious, spirited book, decidedly hearten- 
ing to good playgoers.” 


Published by MARTIN SECKER, at 
Number Five John Street, Adelphi, London 


“The ‘ Book Montuty’ is now enlarged and makes an exceedingly 
pleasant and readable publication.” 
—Cravupivs CLear, in the British Weekly. 


THE BOOK MONTHLY 


You know the ‘“‘ Book Monthly’’ by name—you very often 
see it quoted in the papers. It is a brightly written, 
brightly illustrated Magazine about the books and the 
literary affairs of the day. But as yet you have not 
I taken it in! Well, you are missing something, and you 
should at once arrange to get it regularly. It is an 
L instructive, entertaining ‘‘Guide, Philosopher, and Friend” 
for the reader near the centre of things or far away. 
Being now seven years o!d, and so grown up, it has just 
been enlarged, and made more popular and practical 
in contents and style. Read it, and you know what to 
¢ read; what's what and who’s who in the Book world. 
THE BOOK MONTHLY is published on the 1st of each month by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Halt Court, London, It costs sixpence, and it can 
be ordered from any bookseller, Bookstall, or Newsagent. The Publishers will 
send it, post free, for a year, inland or abroad, on receipt of eight shillings. 
You can have a copy of the current number posted to you by forwara'-g 6d., 
or a specimen back number for nothing. 
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| The Life of Robert Brownin 


| Stories from Shakespeare (Retold by Thomas Carter). 


The Flint Heart (Eden Phillpotts). 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIoGRAPHY 

William Sharp (Elizabeth Sharp). Heinemann. 16s. net. 

Reminiscences of Admiral Montagu (Admiral the Hon. Victor A. 
Montagu). Arnold. 15s. net. 

The Amours of Henri de Navarre and of Marguerite de Valois 
(Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew C. P. Haggard). Stanley Paul. 
16s. net. 

William Harrison Ainsworth and his Friends (S. M. Ellis. 
Vols. I. and II.), 32s. net; Cecil Rhodes : his Private Life 
(Philip Jourdain), 7s. 6d. net. Lane. 

(W. Hall Griffin), 12s. 6d. net; 

Henri II. : his Court and Times (H. Noel Williams), 15s. 
net. Methuen. 

FICTION 

The Case of Lady Broadstone (Arthur W. Marchmont). 
and Stoughton. 6s. 

Grit (George Hansby Russell); Bawbee Jock (Amy McLaren). 


Hodder 


Murray. 6s. each. 
The Patchwork Papers (E. Temple Thurston). Chapman and 
all. 63. 
Bohemian Blood (Lester Lurgan). Greening. 6s. 
Tales of Men and Ghosts (Edith Wharton). Macmillan. 6s. 
Girr Booxs 
Our Village (Mary Russell Mitford). Heinemann. 10s. 6d. net. 


Alice in Wonderland (Lewis Carroll). Raphael Tuck. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The Opium Smugglers (Harold Bindloss); The Gold Seekers 
(Robert M. Macdonald). Fisher Unwin. 5s. net each. 
Coo-ee! (Robert Leighton); Strong-hand Saxon (Christopher 

Beck). Pearson. 

Ruskin for Boys and Girls (Mary Macgregor); Scott for Boys 
and Girls (Mary Macgregor), ls. net each; Stars shown 
to the Children (Ellison Hawks), 1s. 6d. net. Jack. 

Freckles (Tarella Quin). Moring. 3s. 6d. 

Sylvia’s Lovers (Mrs. Gaskell). Bell. 3s. 6d. net. 

Harrap. 
5s. net. 

Finn and his Warrior Band (Donald A. Mackenzie), 2s. 6d. ; 
The Great Aeroplane (Captain F. 8. Brereton), 6s.; The 
Boys at Menhardoc (G. Manville Fenn), 3s.; Maori and 
Settler (G. A. Henty), 3s. 6d.; A Middy of Slave Squadron 
(Harry Collingwood), 5s.; With Rifle and Bayonet (Captain 
F. S. Brereton), 3s. 6d.; The O’Shaughnessy Girls (Rosa 
Mulholland), 6s. ; Indian and Scout (Captain F. S. Brereton), 
5s.; Brave Sidney Somers (F. M. Holmes), 2s. 6d. ; Heroic 
Legends (Agnes Grozier Herbertson), 3s. 6d.; The New 
England Mail (Eliza F. Pollard), 3s. 6d. ; Children’s Annual, 


3s. 6d. Blackie. 
Smith, Elder. 6s. 
HISTORY 


| London City (Sir Walter Besant), 30s. net; The Four Georges 


(W. M. Thackeray), 5s. net. Black. 


| The Cathedral Churches of England (Helen Marshall Pratt). 


| Britain B.C. (Henry Sharpe). 
| William Wordsworth (S. L. Bensusan). 


Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

Williams and Norgate. 5s. net. 

Jack. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Dawn of Modern England (Carlos B. Lumsden), 9s. net ; 
A History of the Cavendish Laboratory, 1871-1910, 7s. 6d. 
net; The Roman Empire (F. W. Bussell), 28s. net. Long- 
mans, Green. 

Nooks and Corners of Old London (Charles and Marie 
Hemekert). Laurie. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Imperial Civil Service of Rome (H. Mattingly), 4s.; The 
English Puritans (John Brown), 1s. net. Cambridge: At 
the University Press. 

Napoleon in Caricature, 1795-1821 (A. M. Broadley. Vols. I. 


and II.). Lane. 42s. net. 
The Good Old Times (Frederick W. Hackwood). Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Fighting Admirals (John Barnett). Smith, Elder. 6s 
(Continued on page 560). 


SUBJECTS of MOMENTOUS 
Interest and Importance are dealt with in 


ENGLISH 
REVIEW 


NOVEMBER. | 
READERS, THINKERS, SPEAKERS, 


should avail themselves of the aid afforded by. this leading 
Review of Advanced Thought, and order at once. Obtainable 
at all leading Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 


Monthly, 2/6 net. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 25/-, POST FREE. 


THE CENSORED ACT of Laurence Housman’s 


Bonessetting and the Profession, by “ Fairplay.” 


CONTENTS. 
Arnold Bennett: PARIS NIGHTS. 


New Play. 
J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P.: 
THE TRADE UNION UNREST. 


Dr. Dillon H. G. Wells’ 
on NEW MACHIAVELLI 
PORTUGAL. (conclusion). 


AND OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 
Camille Mauclair. 

Professor M. A. Gerothwohl, Litt.D. 
Anton Chekhov. 

H. de Vere Stacpoole. 

C. Reginald Enock, F.R.G.S. 


POETRY: 


Richard Middleton. 
Herbert Trench. F. S. Flint. 


Editorial and Publishing Office: 11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 


EW BOOKS. 


LONDON — THE CITY. By Sir Watrer 
BESANT. Containing 105 illustrations and a large plan of the 
City of London. Demy 4to. cloth, gilt top. Trice 30s. net. 


THE SEA-KINGS OF CRETE AND THE 
PREHISTORIC CIVILIZATION OF GREECE. 
By Rev. JAMES BarktE, F.R.A.S., Author of ‘* The Story of 
the Pharaohs” and ‘‘ Through the Telescope.” Containing 
32 full-page illustrations from photographs, a sketch map of 
Crete, and a plan of the Palace of Knossos. Large crown 
8vo. cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE KINGIS QUAIR, AND THE QUARE 
OF JELUSY. By Kinc James I. or ScoTLanb. Edited, 
with Introductions, &c., by Professor ALEXANDER LAWSON, 
of St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MIND. _ By Joszrx 


McCase. Large crown 8vo. cloth. Price §s. net. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY. By 
S. Herpert, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Containing 
75 illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 5s. net, 


THE FOUR GEORGES. Sketches of Manners, 
Morals, Court and Town Life. By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. Square demy 8vo. with 4 portraits in colour 

and 12 other illustrations in black and white. Price 5s+ net. 


THE NATION AS A BUSINESS FIRM; 
OR AN ATTEMPT TO CUT A PATH THROUGH 
JUNGLE. By W.H. Mattock. Demy 8vo. cloth. 

Price 3s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY. A Study of its 
Method and General Development. By THoMAs M. ForsyTu, 
M.A., D.Phil. (Edin.), Assistant and Lecturer in Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. 
cloth. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON 


THE GOMING OF THE HUNS. By 
SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


This is one of a group of highly imaginative sketches which he calls 
“Through the Mists "—great and vital moments in history as his fancy 
reproduces them. They are a departure from anything he has hereto- 
fore done and will have an extraordinary interest for his legion of 
readers. Illustrated by N. C. WYETH. 


THE LAND OF THE BUFFALO. By 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


In this number is begun the first of a series of articles by ERNEST 
THOMPSON SETON on the Arctic Prairies and their wild life, 
describing some regions where no other white man has ever been. The 
title of this first article is ‘‘ The Land of the Buffalo.” Illustrated from 
Drawings and Photographs by the Author. 


KENNEDY SQUARE. By 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


The scene of this new Serial, beginning in this number, is laid in the 
city which was made familiar in “‘ The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” and 
the period is of the antebellum days. Its description of the life of the 
old South will be very interesting. Illustrated by A. I. KELLER. 


THE FALL OF GUAIMARO. By 
GENERAL FREDERICK FUNSTON 


The Correspondence of Washington Irving and 
John Howard Payne 


. a charming and most interesting cont:ibution to American Literary 
istory. 


ALSO OTHER ARTICLES, STORIES AND POEMS IN 


SCRIBNER'’S ror 
| NOVEMBER 


ON\SALE EVERYWHERE. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


Maecmillan’s New Books. 


Rewards and Fairies 
By Rudyard Kipling. 
With Illustrations by FRANK CRAIG. 


Uniform Edition. Red cloth, Extra Crown Svo. 6s. 
Pocket Edition. India Paper, limp leather, Feap. 8vo. 


. §s. net. dition de Luxe. Hand-made paper, sateen 


cloth, 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Lectures on the French Revolu- 


tion. By JOHN EMERICH EDWARD DAL- 
BERG-ACTON, First Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D., 
&e. Edited by JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIs, C.R., 
Litt.D., and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE, 
M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Glory of the Shia World. 
The Tale of a Pilgrimage. Translated and 
«Edited by Major P. M. SYKES, C.M.G., assisted by 
KHAN BAHADUR AHMAD DIN KHAN. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Mitford’s Our Village. With an 
Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
100 illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, and 16 
coloured Plates from Drawings by ALFRED 
RAWLINGS. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


Kingsley’s Water Babies. \Vith 
16 Illustrations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. 
8vo. 5s. net. 


Life and Letters of Alexander 
Macmillan. py CHARLES L. GRAVES. With 


Portraits. 8vo. 10s. net. 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, With Maps, 8vo. 
Volume V.—From the Renewal of the War to the 
Evacuation of Rio de la Plata (1803-1807). 18s. net. 
Volume VI.—From the Expedition to Egypt, 1807, t 
the Battle of Coruiia, January, 1809. 18s. net. ‘ 


Rest Harrow. By Mavrice 
HEWLETT. A sequel to ‘‘ Open Country,” which 
continues the History of Sanchia Percival and John 
Senhouse. 6s. 


The Human Chord. By ALcernon 
BLACKWOOD. A story of a very extraordinary 
character, in which will be found the special qualities of 
the Author’s earlier works, but intensified and used 
with greater power. 6s. 


Tales of Men and Ghosts. By . 
EDITH WHARTON. A collection of ten short 
stories, a form of fiction in which this author has 
achieved signal success. 6s. 


The Charm of the Road. England 
and Wales. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY. With 
28 Full-page Illustrations and a Map. vo. 10s, net. 


Life in the Roman World of 


Nero and St. Paul. By proressor 
T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D.Camb., Author of “Life 
in Ancient Athens,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net 
GLOBE,.—“ Professor Tucker's took... is meant for those 
who, without any pretence to classical learning, would like to get 
some clear idea of the daily life of that antiquity of which they 
bear so much. It would be difficult to conceive a bcok better 
suited to the pvr ose, for, while no previous knowledge of the 
subject is taken for granted and the reader is not troubled by 
expressions of which, perhaps, he does not know the meaning, it 
is eminently scholar.y, and yet extiemely graphic.” 


An Olive Branch in Ireland and 


its History. By WILLIAM O'BRIEN, M.P. 


With Portraits. 8vo, 10s. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ Everyone wishing to understand the 
forces working in Irish politics at the present time should read 
Mr. O'Brien's book, marked as it is by all the ability and eloquence 
of one of the most intere-ting figures in Ireland, and by the 
— of a preacher absolutely convinced of the truth of his 
loctrines.”” 


Young Gaol-Birds. By 
E. B. RUSSELL, M.A., Author of ‘‘The Making 
of the Criminal,” ‘* Working ‘Lads’ Clubs,” &c. 
3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. ~ 


r selected portion of the LIBRARY of an EMINENT COLLECTOR. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3, and Following Day, at one 
o'clock precisely, a selected portion of the LIBRARY of an eminent collector, 
comprising valuable and rare books, productions of the XVth century Continental 
presses, many Aldine Editions, editiones principes, voyages and travels in Asia, 
Africa, and America, Hakluyt and Purchas’s collections, Las Casas’ Indian tracts, 
&c.; fine books 02 birds by Audubon, Wilson and Bonaparte, Gray, Bewick, and 
others: various writings of Daniel Defoe; rare Old English books, &c. ; all in 
excellent conditi»n, many being fine!y hound. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, AND OIL-PAINTINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, NOVEMBER j;, and Following Day, at one o'clock 
precisely, ENGRAVINGS (framed and in the portfolio), comprising works in line, 
stipp'e, and mezzotint of the English and Continental schools, portraits and fancy 
subjects, a fine collection of line engravings, the property of a lady ; colour prints 
after masters of the XII [th century, water-colour drawings, and oil-paintings, Kc. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 10, and Following Day, at 
2 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the property of 
the late W. L. Chew, Esq., J.P. (Hankelow Court, Audlem, Cheshire), the 
property of the Right Hon. the Earl of Mexborough, the property of Robert F. 
Green, Esq. (of Liverpool); a portion of the Botanical Library of the Rev. 
Professor George Henslow ; the remaining portion of the library of the late Dr. 
Webb (Clare Hall, Cambridge), sold by order of the Executors of the late Mrs. 
Webb ; and other properties, comprising valuable extra-illustrated books, including 
Thackeray's Essay on the Genius of Geo. Cruikshank ; scarce works on the game of 
Chess ; works on Natural History, by Theo. Johnson; the writings of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Ruskin, &c. ; books illustrated by Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, 
Bewick, and others ; works relating to America, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


Sport 
Society 
Drama 


Politics 
Literature 
Fiction 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuNTING, LAwNn TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘* THz BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE ” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905.) 


The only Illustrated Record of Monthly Events 
in the Army and Navy, the Territorial Forces, and 
the Naval Reserves, in existence. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Suacntes IONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 


post free. 

The “ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” is published on the Second or Third 
Priday of each month, in time to catch the Indian and Colonial Mails. 

It can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct from the Office 
# required. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
weceipt of Eigh -haljpenny, addressed to THE MANAGER, Offices of the 

MY ong HRONICLE (Department R.S.), 111 Jermyn Street, St. James's, 
London, 


PRICE 2/- NET; POST FREE, 2/23. 


inferences at Bridge 


Author of “‘SATURDAY' BRIDGE.” 


“Inferences at Bridge” appeared in the SATURDAY 
REVIEW. The articles have been revised, with additions 
by the author, and are issued in handy form by 

THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
Natural History aND Sport 
A Gamekeeper’s Note-Book (Owen Jones). Arnold. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Encyclopedia of Sport and Games (Edited by the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire). Heinemann. 10s. 6d. net. 
The British Bird Book (Edited by F. B. Kirkman, B.A. Oxon.). 
Edinburgh : Jack. 10s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS 


Historical and Political Essays (William Edward 
Lecky). Longmans, Green. 5s, net. 

First Principles (Herbert Spencer. Vols. I. and II.). 
liams and Norgate. 1s. net each. 

The Closet of Sir Kenelm Digby, Knight, Opened (Anne Mac- 
donell), 7s. 6d. net; The Scholar Gipsy (Matthew Arnold), 
12s. 6d. net. Warner. 

The Pageantry of Life; A Book of Scoundrels; Studies in 


Hartpole 
Wil- 


Frankness (Charles Whibley). Constable. 5s. net. 
ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
English Philosophy (Thomas M. Forsyth). Black. 
Reason and Belief (Sir Oliver Lodge). Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 
History of Anthropology (Alfred C. Haddon). Watts. 1s. net. 


The Presentation of Reality (Helen Wodehouse), 3s. net; 
Heredity in the Light of Recent Research (L. Doncaster) ; 
The Coming of Evolution (John W. Judd), 1s. net each. 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 

Primitive Psycho-Therapy and Quackery (Robert Means Law- 


rence). Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY 
Back to Holy Church (D’Albert von Ruville). Longmans, 


Green. 3s. 6d. net. 

A Study of the Conversion of St. Paul (Reginald J. Fletcher). 
Bell. 3s. 6d. net. 

History of New Testament Criticism (F. C. Conybeare). 
ls. net. 

The Psychology of Religious Experience (Edward Scribner). 
Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

Legends of Our Lord and the Holy Family (Mrs. Arthur Bell), 
6s. net; The Resurrection Narratives and Modern Criticism 
(Thomas James Thorburn), 6s. net. Kegan Paul. 


Watts. 


TRAVEL 


The North Pole (Robert E. Peary). 
25s. net. 

Japan for a Week (A. M. Thompson), 5s. net; Catalonia and 
the Balearic Isles (A. F. Calvert), 3s. 6d. net. Lane. 

Shadows of Old Paris (G. Duval); The United States of Brazil 
(Charles W. Domville-Fife). Griffiths. 12s. 6d. net each. 

Home Life in Spain (S. L. Bensusan). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 

An Englishman in Ireland (R. A. Scott-James). Dent. 5s. net. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 


VeRSE AND DRAMA 
Wild Fruit (Eden Phillpotts), 5s. net; The New Inferno (Stephen 
Phillips), 4s. 6d. net. Lane. 
The Kiltartan Moliére : The Miser (Lady Gregory). Dublin : 
Maunsel. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Bread of Life, and other Plays (Antonia R. Wiiliame). 


Laurie. 2s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Art of Publicity, The (Ernest A. Spiers). Fisher Unwin. 5s. 
net. 


Artistic Side of Photography, The (A. J. Anderson). 
Paul. 12s. 6¢. net. 

Bacchants of Euripides, The, and other Essavs (A. W. Verrall). 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 10s. net. 
Charles Dickens and the Law (Thomas Alexander Fyfe). 

burgh : Hodge. 2s. 6d. 

Democracy and the Party System in the United States (M. 
Ostrogorski). 7s. 6d. net; The Century Magazine, 10s. 6d. 
net. Macmillan. 

How to Deal with Lads (Rev. Peter Green). 


Stanley 


Edin- 


Arnold. 2s. 6d. 


net. 
Kingis Quair, The, and The Quare of Jelusy (Alexander Lawson). 
Black. 6s. 


Navy League Annual, The (Alan H. Burgoyne). Murray. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Old English Houses of Alms (Sidney Heath). Griffiths. 21s. 


net. 

Parish Churches of the Diocese of Canterbury, The (Thomas H. 
Oyler). Hunter and Longhurst. 10s. 6d. net. 

People and Questions (G. 8. Street). Secker. 5s. net. 


MacGazines :—The Child, 2s.; ‘Cornhill, 1s.; Scribner's, 1s. ; 
Harper's, 1s. ; The Treasury, 6d. 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25 % DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., having removed from No. 37 
to No. 43 Piccadilly, will send the Three Parts of the 
above on application. 
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NOW READY. 


New and Cheaper €dition. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT. 


Two charming Plates in Colours. 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations. 


The Scotsman says : ‘‘ Lovers of nature and of sport 
will welcome a new and cheaper edition of A. Innes 
Shand’s ‘ Memories of Gardens.’ Mr. Shand was one 
of our best and most lucid writers on these subjects. 
The book is beautifully illustrated and clearly printed. 
It is in every sense an artistic production.” 


All who love gossip about old-world travel, water- 
ways, gardens, fashions, and sport should secure 
a copy of the New and Cheaper Edition of 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 


3s. 6d. net. Originally published at 10s. 6d. net. 


A delightful gift-book. The New Edition in all 
except the cover is practically identical with the old, 
and is one-third the price. 


CONTENTS: 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS— 
I. MY GARDEN AND AVIARY 
Il, SCOTTISH GARDENS. 

Ill. COTTAGE GARDENS. 

Iv. ON THE CONTINENT. 


II. THE TRAMP IN SUMMER. 


Ill. SCOTTISH GAMES— 
I. GOLF. 
Il. CURLING. 
Ill. THE OLD BOWLING GREEN. 


IV. ANGLING RECOLLECTIONS. 
V. THE LAST OF THE ROAD. 
VI. OLD WATERWAYS. 

VII. THE OLD RIVIERA. 


VII. MANNERS— 
I. DRESS. 
Il. DEPORTMENT 
Ill. CONVERSATION. 


IX. THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SQUIRE. 


CHAP. 
I. 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 
OAKDALE, EDENBRIDGE. By W. Alister Macdonald. 


PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, aged 73. From a Photograph 
by E. Janet Campbell Colquhoun. 


STRALOCH, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 
PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, aged 42. 


VIEW FROM BALCONY, VILLA FALCONE, SORRENTO. By 
Elizabeth Blanche Shand. 


BARRA CASTLE, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 


TAIL PIECES BY DONALD MACLAREN ; AND A PICTURE OF 
THE OLD BEECH TREE AT STRALOCH. Drawn from a 
Photograph taken by J. Henderson, of Aberdeen. 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. NOVEMBER, 1910. 


REQUIEM OF ARCHANGELS FOR THE WORLD. Bv Herpert TRENCH. 
JMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS; A Review or Events. 
OLD AND By MACKENZIE 
CU y SYDNEY Broo 
TSAR’ FERDINAND OF. BULGARIA. By Sette 
THE ENGLISH HOUSEWIFE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Marcaret L. Woops. 
SOME HINTS TO THE UNIONIST PARTY. By W. G. Howarp Gritten. 
THE CHARTER OF THE LABOUR PARTY. ByGeorce N. Barnes, M.P. 
A KING'S PROCTOR FOR PLAYS. By Laurence Housman, 
“THE TIMES” AND INDIA. By Sir J. D. Rees, K.C.1.E., C.V.O., M.P. 
SUGAR-BEET AND ENGLISH AGRI ULTURE. By J. Saxon Muts. 
AN “INSPIRED LITTLE CRE vo AND T POET WORDS- 
RosaAttnE Masso 
GOV AND “WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. By Teresa 
ILLINGTON 
THE PASSING OF PIERROT. By Dion Crayton Catt 
FRENCH LIFE AND THE FRENCH STAGE: PAUL BOURGET. By 
Joun F. MacpovaLp 
IN SEARCH OF EGERIA, III. By Watter Lennarp. 
CORRESPONDENCE: “THE BRITISH IN EGYPT.” By Max Monte- 


SOLE. 
LONDON : CHAPMAN anp HALL, LIMITED. 
THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


NOVEMBER. 


THE CONSTITUTION IN WRITING. By J. H. Morcan (Professor of 
Constitutional Law in the University of London), 


‘THE FRENCH STRIKES AND THE “ CONFEDERATION GENERALE 


DU TRAVAIL.” By EvGene 

“HOME RULE ALL ROUND.” By Ian Matcoim. 

SOME PROBABLE EFFECTS OF DISESTABLISHMENT. By the Right 
Rev. BisHor WELLDON. 

THE YOUNG DISRAELI. By Watrer SICHEL. 

POOR LAW CHILDREN AND THE NEW BOARDING-OUT ORDER. 
Mason (Ex-Senior Inspector of Boarding-out Local Government 

joard). 

THE RESPONSE OF THE ANIMALS TO THEIR ENVIRONMENT: 
By Princr Kroporkin, 

THE PLACE OF CLASSICS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION, By Artur 
C. Benson, C.V.O. 

A HINT FROM THETREES. By Maurice Hew tert. 

= GENIUS OF GIBBON. III.—Gibbon the Infidel. By the Rev. A. H. T, 

LARKE. 

IMPERIALISING HUDSON BAY. By Artuur Hawkes. 

AN ENGLISH WILDERNESS. By Artruvur Boutwoop (Hakluyt Egerton). 

THE THEORY OF AMERICAN PROTECTION. By Moreton FREWEN. 

SOME CAUSES OF THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. By Francis 
McCutiacu. 

BACON AS A MILITARY TUTOR. By Captain H. Rowan-Rosinson. 

HOME DEFENCE “UNREST”: A CORRECTION. By Lorp Curzon oF 


KEDLESTON, 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square. 


Saturday ’ 
Auction Bridge.” 


By Hellespont. 


Ready in a few days, 3s. 6d. net, of all booksellers. 
Post free, 3s. 10d., direct from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10b KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


8th Impression Now Ready (with extra 
chapters on Auction Bridge). 


‘SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. 

It is by the leading Bridge Authority, and takes 

its name from the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in 
which its chapters appeared. 


YOU CANNOT GIVE A BRIDGE PLAYER 
A MORE ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


Of all Booksellers, 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 
direct from the Office, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO.,LTD. 


10 King Street, Covent Carden, we. 
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THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


EDITED BY 


The Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., 


AND 


REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., 


LL.D., 


Editor of ** The English Historical Review.” 
A complete History of England embodying the results of recent scholarship, and on an adequate scale, is now 


for the first time placed within the reach of readers. 


It consists of Twelve Volumes, consisting of from 478 to 


578 pages each, the total number of pages in the work amounting to 6,528. There are in addition 37 Maps 


printed in colour. 


The fact that each Volume is written by a scholar who has devoted special attention to the period of which 
he treats has, it is hoped, ensured thoroughly competent work, while the Editors have bestowed the utmost care 


on every part in order to secure uniformity of treatment. 


The Twelve Volumes are issued at the moderate price of 7$. Gd. net each. 


Orders will be taken for complete sets at the price of £4 net up to 31st December, 1910, after 
which date the price for sets will be £4 10s. net. 


Vor. I. FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
NORMAN CONQUEST (To 1066). 
3y THOMAS HopckIn, D.C.L., Litt.D., Fellow of University 
College, London ; Fellow of the British Academy. With 2 Maps. 
“Dr. Hodgkin has produced a work distinguished by breadth of outlook 
and by a keen appreciation of all matters of human interest lurking in the most 
unpromising of historical documents. . . . The general reader will find exactly what 
he wants—the story of eleven momentous centuries told in vigorous and straight- 
forward English, embodied in a narrative which is always readable, and never over- 
burdened with unnecessary details."—Scottish Historical Review. 


Vor. Il. FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE 
DEATH OF JOHN (1066-1216). 
By Georce Burton ADAMS, Professor of History in Yale 
University. With 2 Maps. 


“That the volume before us should have been entrusted to an American * 


professor is a fitting compliment to the remarkable and somewhat unexpected 
development of the study of meaizval histo: y among younger American scholars. 
Nor is there anything to suggest that the author is other than an Englishman, 
except such not unwelcome comparisons as impart freshness to the point of view.” 
Athenaeum. 


Vor. Ill. FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY III. 
TO THE DEATH OF EDWARD III. (1216-1377). 
By T. F. Tout, M.A., DProfessor of Medieval and Modern 
History in the University of Manchester, formerly Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. 


“In reading this volume we have the comfirtable sensation that we are in 
expert hands. Jt would be difficult to speak too highly of the learning and sound 
judgment to which every page bears witness. Professor Tout has thrown a wide 


net, and he is equally at home whether it is with records and chronicles or with , 


their modern critics that he has to deal.”"—AManchester Guardian, 


Vor. IV. FROM THE ACCESSION OF RICHARD II. 


TO THE DEATH OF RICHARD IIL. (1877-1485). 

By C. OMAN, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford; Fellow of the British Academy. 
With 3 Maps. 

“ Professor Oman has written a work which is not only accurate in details and 
trustwortl y on disputed points, but also shows great breadth of view, and at times 
an agreeably ‘unscientific’ humanity in its judgments. . . . It is this quality of 
Sincerity that makes this vo'ume an important addition to our historical literature. 
It cannot fail to beccme the standard work on the period with which it deals.” 

Morning Post. 


Vor. V. FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VII. 
TO THE DEATH OF HENRY VIII. (1485-1547). 
By H. A. L, FisHer, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford ; Fellow of the British Academy. With 2 Maps. 


_ |‘ A period of vast political changes in Church and State. Indeed, it may be 
said that no other volume of this history treats of matters more fruitful and events 
more dramatic than this one for which Mr. Fisher is responsible. It formsa history 
complete in itself—as accords with the general scheme of the editors—with appendices, 
judex, and maps." — Westminster Gazette. 


VI. 
TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH (1547 to 1603). 
By A. F. Pottarp, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford ; 
Professor of English History in the University of London. 
With Maps. [Just published. 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD VI. 


Vor. VII. FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES I. 
TO THE RESTORATION (1603-1660). 
By F. C. Montacur, M.A., Astor Professor of History in 
University College, London ; formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. With 3 Maps. 

“The most remarkable feature of Professor Montague’s book is its sanity. In 
writing of the most controverted period of English history he keeps his judgment 
unbiassed and his narrative clear, and his sense of proportion is beyond criticism. 
As a summary of sixty years of intricate political history, scientifically constructed, 
and based upon an accurate knowledge of the sources, this book will be hard to rival 
and impossible to surpass."— Zhe Times. 


Vor. VIII. FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE 
DEATH OF WILLIAM III. (1660-1702). 
By Ricuarp Lopce, M.A., LL.D., Professor of History in 
the University of Edinburgh; formerly Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. With 2 Maps. 
“The volume is a work of learning, judgment, and finality—so far as anything 
in historiography can be final.” —Oxtioor. 
“* Professor Lodge has written a book worthy of his reputation and likely long to 
remain a standard authority."— Glasgow Herald. 


Vor. IX. FROM THE ACCESSION OF ANNE TO THE 
DEATH OF GEORGE II. (1702 to 1760). 
By I. S. Leapam, M.A., formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. With 8 Maps. 

** Apart frem the manuscript sources, Mr. Leadam has consulted almost all the 
printed authorities dealing with his period, to judge from the exhaustive biblio- 
graphy which to scholars will be not the least useful part of the volume. For this 
bibliography, and for the careful judgment on facts displayed, his history will be 
indispensable for students of the period, especially as in many respects new light is 
thrown on points which were formerly obscure or matter for controversy.” 

Lhe Times. 


Vo.t. X. FROM THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. 
TO THE CLOSE OF PITT’S FIRST ADMINISTRATION 
(1760-1801). 

By the Rev. WiLt1AM Hunt, M.A., D.Litt., Trinity College, 
Oxford. With 3 Maps. 
“ The history is so delightfully written that it will appeal to a far larger circle 
than that of historical students only. The general reader will thoroughly enjoy 
refreshing his recollections of the great events of those stirring times."”— Academy. 


Vor. XI. FROM ADDINGTON’S ADMINISTRATION 
TO THE CLOSE OF WILLIAM IV.’S REIGN (1801-1837). 
By the Hon. Georce C. Broprick, D.C.L., late Warden of 
Merton College, Oxford, and J. K. FOTHERINGHAM, M.A., 
D.Litt., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; Lecturer in 
Ancient Eistory at King’s College, London. With 3 Maps. 

‘* It is perhaps the first time that the history of the United Kingdom during the 
years 1801-37 has been thoroughly well told in a single volume; and the help 
afforded by footnotes, bibliographical appendix and an adequate index will ensure 
the work a hearty welcome from every student of the period.” —A thenaum. 


Vor. XII. THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


(1837-1901). 
By Sipney Low, M.A., . Balliol College, Oxford; formerly 


Lecturer on History at King’s College, London, and LLoypD 
C. SANDERS, B.A. With 3 Maps. 

“Mr. Sidney Low's contribution to what is now recog d as the st 
History of England covers the whole period of the late Queen's reign, nor is there, 
we believe, any living publicist who could have dealt more successfully with the 
complicated and, in some respects. embarrassing theme. . . . Mr. Low has, we say 
without hesitation, produced a history of the Victorian reign which is indispensable 
to every public or private library, and which is not likely to be superseded except 
by a revised and extended edition of itself.”"— Standard, 


PRESS OPINIONS ON THE WORK AS A WHOLE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘* We regard the entire work with admiration.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


**One of the finest enterprises of a compendious character that 
haye been undertaken by any publisher within the past few years. 
« . . The completed ‘ Political History’ will represent a magnificent 
achievement of scholarship. It has realised throughout a rare com- 
bination of expert scholarship with literary finish.” 


GLOBE. 


‘‘A history which is quite the best and most suited to a private 
library of any before the public.” 


THE MORNING POST. : 
‘‘Dr. Hunt has good reason to congratulate himself upon the 
| success so far attained in the production by some of the most come 
| petent writers of the day of a history of England utilising the result 
| of the latest researches and reflecting the most important currents of 
| modern thought.” 


| LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, LONDON ; new york, Bombay, and Caloutta. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Vol. I. (460 pages with full Index), 
‘NOW READY. 
Price 6/- net, post free, inland, 6/6; abroad, 7/- 


RUBBER WORLD 


Containing many special articles of interest to 
the Planter, the Manufacturer, 


the Investor, and the Financier. 


Interviews with Sir Frank Swettenham, Mr. Alexander 
Bethune, Mr. Patrick Gow, Mr. da Costa, 
Mr. Vasconcellos, and others. 


VALUATIONS of RUBBER SHARES. 


By H. STANLEY JEVONS. 
THE FIRST PART OF 


THE WHOLE ART OF RUBBER PLANTING. 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT 
FROM THE OFFICE. 


This week’s number of THE RUBBER WORLD contains 
NEXT YEAR’S EXHIBITION ; The Art of Rubber Planting; the 
Kamna Report ; special Market Reports, Xc. 


Weekly ONE PENNY. 6 months, post free, 3/3; abroad,4/4 
to King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION. 


Tue Fourteenth Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders of 
the Consolidated Mines Selection Company, Limited, was held 
on Thursday, Mr. Francis Muir (Chairman of the Company) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Charles William Moore, F.C.I.S.) having 
read the notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said that the year had been on the whole a dis- 
appointing one, and had not offered much opportunity for pro- 
fitable business. Politics, along with rubber and oil floatations, 
had probably occupied a good deal of attention which might 
otherwise have beén attracted to mining ventures, and they had 
suffered accordingly. Nevertheless they were able to show the 
respectable sum of £64,527 earned in the ordinary course of 
business, and a total of £137,148 at the credit of profit and loss 
account. Unfortunately the gradual depreciation inseparable 
from such a time had resulted in a fall in the value of their 
securities of £277,040, of which £71,734 appeared in the previous 
year, the depreciation for the year under review being thus 
£203,306. The fact was annoying, and might be disquieting but 
for the consideration that the interests out of which this deprecia- 
tion had very largely arisen were manifestly more, not less, valu- 
able intrinsically than they were a year ago. The board retained 
the fullest confidence that when interest in the mining market 
revived the investments would rapidly improve in value. As to 
the general conditions of the Rand mining industry, he said that 
the year had been one of moderate rather than rapid progress 
owing to the labour conditions—namely, the final repatriation of 
the Chinese, the raw Kaffir labour recruited in their place, and 
the consequent larger use of machine drills working on greater 
widths of reef, and therefore necesearily including more lower- 
grade ore. Further mechanical improvements were being con- 
stantly tried and sometimes adopted, and there was no slackness 
on the part of the mines’ staffs in seeking for the best results. He 
moved the adoption of the report, and called unon Mr. McDermott, 
as one who had seen much of their properties, to second. 

Mr. W. McDermott having reviewed the work of development 
which has been done, said : Our Chairman has pointed out that 
during the year we show a depreciation in these assets really in 
invexse proportion to the favourable developments which have 
taken place. There is no reason, for instance, why Brakpan 
shares should be £1 cheaper when one year’s development work 
has been done, and when we are one year nearer the producing 
stage, and when those developments have been of a satisfactory 
character; yet that is the position we have to meet in placing 
before you a statement as to appreciation and depreciation. I 
think we can safely look forward to the future of the Company ; 
but we must base it on mining developments. and not look too 
closely into the question of temporary market fluctuations. 

No questions being asked, the Chairman put the motion, and it 
was carried unanimously. ; 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 
IMPROVED FOSITION—THE LABOUR DIFFICULTY. 


Tue Ordinary Half-yearly General Meeting of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company of Canada was held on Monday, Mr. 
Alfred W. Smithers (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman said that in these days, when, all over the 
world, railways were being hard pressed by high prices for all 
they used and by the cost of high wages, it was something 
if the management was able to maintain the position already 
won. He was glad to say that they had been able not only 
to do that, but also to improve on the position in the correspond- 
ing half-year, by earning the half-year’s dividend on the Second 
Preference stock, which they had not been able to do in the 
first half of the year since 1907. Dealing with the Grand 
Trunk proper, the gross receipts increased during the half-year 
by £455,000, distributed under the four headings of passengers 
£95,000, mails and express £11,000, freight and live stock 
£324,000, and miscellaneous receipts £24,000. The net revenue 
of the Canada Atlantic Railway improved so that the net 
revenue deficiency was decreased by about £6,000. The totai 
net revenue of the Grand Trunk Western Railway, after pay- 
ing the full dividend on the Four per Cent. Income bonds for 
the year ended June 30 last, left a balance of £4,900—about 
£700 less than the balance brought in from the corresponding 
period. The net revenue deficiency on the Detroit, Grand 
Haven and Milwaukee Railway amounted to £34,000, as against 
£25,000 last year. To sum up, while the increase in gross 
receipts had been highly satisfactory, the increase in working 
expenses was, although, of course, unavoidable, unsatisfactory. 
The increase arose under all headings, and was fairly well 
spread over all the items contained in the several abstracts. 
The most satisfactory feature was in abstract D, under the 
heading of conducting transportation, where the percentage of 
working a largely-increased traffic had decreased from 39.50 
per cent. on gross revenue to 36.27 per cent. He had just 
returned from an extensive journey over the Grand Trunk and 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railways. On the voyage out he received 
the glad tidings, by marconigram, that the strike, of which 
they had all heard, had ended. The president (Mr. Hays) had 
always been on the best of terms with his men, and he was 
anxious, as he knew the board were, to meet them in a fair 
and generous spirit, and to give them all the Company could 
afford. In the end terms were agreed to which, with other 
additions to various branches of the service, would immediately 
cost the Company about £120,000 per annum increase in the 
pay rolls. While he was in Canada, in company with Mr. Hays, 
he visited the greater portion of the Grand Trunk system— 
travelling, altogether, 9,500 miles. At all points business was 
continually increasing, and it had been a hard and expensive 
task to bring the stations and accommodations of new tracks 
and terminals at the various points up to the modern require- 
ments of traffic for both passenger and freight. He ‘had said 
that the railway management was to be congratulated if it 
maintained the position already won. He meant that, owing 
to the continually increasing claims on railways from all 
quarters, the increase in gross traffic was being eaten up by 
increased working expenses. He had tried to see where rail- 
way proprietors and managers could get encouragement in this 
state of things. He thought it could be got by looking at the 
past, and comparing the financial state of the railways on the 
American continent with that of fifteen years ago. In 1895 
more than half of the American railways were in bankruptcy ; 
to-day those of them which had been built up in good territory 
were paying dividends of from 5 per cent. to 7 per cent. on 
their common stock. During these years the difficulties had 
been varied and numerous; but the most persistent of all, and 
the one really governing all other difficulties, was the persistent 
demands for higher wages. He believed, owing partly to the 
higher cost of living, and partly to the gradual spread among 
the best and thinking part of all classes, in all parts of the 
world, of a desire that the workers should have a better time, 
that higher wages had come to stay; but higher wages could 
only be given and maintained as long as a fair and adequate 
return was secured on the capital already embarked in the 
undertaking, and on the new capital which it was necessary to 
attract. The question of obtaining labour to finish the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway was another branch of the labour ques- 
tion. Here it was a real want cf population ready and able to 
do the work. He said to Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Irishmen, 
there was plenty of work on railway construction in Canada 
at good wages. It was not only on railway construction that 
there was ample work in Canada; there was a great demand 
for the farm, the forest, the mine, and on development work 
in the towns. They were engaged in one of the greatest under- 
takings going on in the world to-day. The only cause of delay 
was a shortness of labour. They muet still exercise patience 
while the fact of the high wages in Canada was being made 
known throughout the world, and as it became known labourers 
would continue to flock to Canada in increasing numbers, and 
their difficulties would diminish. Wherever one turned there 
was evidence to show how the wealth and prosperity of Canada 
brozdened year by year. He moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts, and the payment of the dividends. 

Sir Henry M. Jackson, Bart., seconded the resolution, and, 
after discussion, it was put to the meeting and carried unani- 
mously, the proceedings ending with a vote of thanks to the 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST 


With 16 Full-Page Illustrations by CHARLES J. FOLKARD. 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


The Flint Heart: A Fairy Story. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘*The Human 
Boy,” ‘* The Portreeve,” &c. 


With a Frontispiece by H. W. STAGG, and 10 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


Fighting Admirals. 
By JOHN BARNETT, Author of ‘*The Prince’s Valet,” 
Eve in &e. 


SECOND AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 
With a Map and 40 Full-page Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, net. 


Chota Nagpore : 


A Little-known Province. 
By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, 1.C.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
** The Story of an Indian Upland,” &c. 


Spectator.— A highly interesting and instructive account of the region and 
its inhabitants.” 


Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Reaping the Whirlwind, and other 


Poems. By G. F. BRADBY, Author of ‘* The Great Days 
of Versailles,” ‘‘ The Awakening of Bittlesham,” &c. 


A Memoir of ‘‘The Great English Tribune.” 


With Portraits and Facsimiles. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


John Bright : a Monograph. 
By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Lord 
Russell of Killowen,” &c. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P. 


With 12 pages of 2 Small demy 8vo, 
et. 


The Incas x 


By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Author of ‘‘ The Story of Majorca and Minorca,” Xc. 


SECOND AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Small demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Great and Greater Britain 


The Political, Naval, Military, Industrial, Financial, and 
Social Problems of the Motherland and Empire. By J. ELLIS 
BARKER, Author of ** Modern Germany,” &c. 
Daily Mail.—‘ Great and Greater Britain’ is full of facts Fe wap od 
digested and knowledge wisely applied, and should be studied by all who care 
for their country. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
NEW 1/- NET SERIES. 


Pocket Volumes with Frontispieces. Bound in cloth, 1s, net each. 
Ready November 7. 
1. Deeds that Won the Empire Dr. W. H. Fircuerr 
2. The Cruise of the “Cachalot” Franx T. BuLLEN 
Round the World after Sperm Whales. 
Ready November 14. 

3. Fights for the Flag . . Dr. W. H. FitcHett 
4 The Log of a Sea Waif . » FRANK T. BULLEN 
Ready November 21. 

5. The Gamekeeper at Home Ricuarp Jerreries 
6. A Londoner’s Log Book Rt. Hon. G. W. E. RussELi 


London: 
SMITH, ELDER & CO.. 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Mr. MURRAY’S New Books. 


THE LIFE OF 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


By W. F. MONYPENNY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. in 
4 or 5 vols. 


NOW READY. Vol. I.—1804-1837. 12s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


AFRIGAN GAME TRAILS. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 18s, net. 


LION AND DRAGON IN 
NORTHERN GHINA. 


By R. F. JOHNSTON, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S., District 
Officer and Magistrate, Weihaiwei. 
With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 


In this book will be found the only full description that exists of 
the British dependency of Weihaiwei. The author, the District 
Officer and Magistrate of Weihaiwei, has seen service in both South 
and North China, and has travelled throughout the length and breadth 
of the Chinese Empire. His book, although primarily dealing with 
the ** Cinderella of the British Empire,” practically touches the whole 
relations of Europeans to Chinamen in their own land. Mr. Johnston’s 
practical experience in the country, the nature of his official duties, and 
his knowledge of the language have given him unique opportunities for 
acquiring an intimate knowledge of the Chinese people and their 
customs. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL 


(Corrected to October 10, 1910). 
Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P. 


With Articles by: GEOFFREY DRAGE; A. WHARTON 
METCALFE, B.S.C., A.M.I.C.E., &c.; ‘META INCOGNITA”; 
ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY EARDLEY-WILMOT; GERARD 
FIENNES; NICOLAS PORTUGALOFF, Fellow of the Russian 
Society of Military Science; HECTOR C. BYWATER; COM- 
MANDER CAIUS CRUTCHLEY, R.N.R.; GEORGE A. 
ATKINSON ; THE EDITOR. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE ANDERSONS S. Macnaughtan 
CRIT George Hansby Russell 
THE GAT : By a New Writer 
BAWBEE JOCK al al Amy Maclaren 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 425. OCTOBER. 6s. 
» INTERNATIONAL FINANCE | 6. REFORM OF THE COPY- 
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By Seber Lane-Poole. AND STATE. 
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POETRY. By Prof. C. H. UNIONS. y Harold Cox. 
Herford. | a2, SPAIN AND THE VATICAN. 
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